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BROCTON COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 


HE Brocton Community High School, one of the smallest high schools in the 
state recognized by the state department and fully accredited with the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, was erected in 1924-25 at a cost of $72,700 complete with fixed 
equipment. The building is situated on a three-acre site which includes an 

athletic field. The school district includes the town of Brocton and thirty-six sections of 
rural territory with a total population of about 1,800. The valuation of property in the 
district is $1,309,552. The number of teachers this year is four, and the enrollment is 61. 
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The Exclusive Choice 
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It is the most modern, the most complete, 
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and the most inviting abridged dictionary Illinois State Teachers Association 


ever published, and the lowest priced. In Chicago THE DRAKE is the As- 


“Should be on every teacher's desk.” sociation’s official choice. Its delightful 


i ; . location by Lake Michigan and its ac- 
—Review in Nebraska Educational Journal. cessibility to all places of interest com- 


New from A to Z.—Defines 100,000 words bine well with its refined and luxurious 


i o48 atmosphere. Excellent cuisine, courteous 
and phrases.—Simple, accurate definitions.— cercion ant teiitiet esel aamellen 


Large, clear type.—3000 original illustrations. make THE DRAKE attractive to teach- 
—16-page Atlas in color.—Valuable Appen- ers stopping in Chicago. 


dixes. Special discounts for extended stays. 
List Price $2.64 With Index $2.88 Write or wire for reservations 
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BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN 
SEARCHLIGHT ARITHMETICS 
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The final criterion of every method and procedure adopted in these books 
has been its proved effectiveness when tried out in the classroom. Guided by 
this touchstone, the authors have shaped the results of years of research into a 
series of arithmetics which meets the most exacting modern requirements. 
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Introductory Book covering pre-third grade work for teachers 
Book One for grade three 

Book Two for grade four 

Book Three for grades five and six 

Book Four for grades seven and eight 
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Teachers’ Manuals and Pupils’ Workbooks for every grade will soon be available 


2301 Prairie Avenue GINN and COMPANY Chicago, Illinois 
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‘‘No One Liveth Unto Himself”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Ilinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Centennial Building, Springfield, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, December 
27 to 29, 1927. Speakers: President, W. 
P. Morgan; Hon. Rhys J. Davies, Member 
of British Parliament; Dr. Paul R. Mort, 
Columbia University; Mr. Cameron Beck, 
Personnel Director, New York Stock Ex- 
change; Miss Thyrsa Amos, Dean of 
Women, University of Pittsburg. Re- 
ports of officers and committees, and 
other important business. 

Chicago Division, I. S. T. A., Lecture 
Meeting, Studebaker Theater, 10:30 A. 
M., Saturday, December 3. Speaker: Dr. 
Edward A. Steiner, Grinnell College, 
Iowa, on “Straight Thinking in a 
Crooked World.” 

Illinois City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, Urbana, Illinois, Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 16 and 17, 1927. 

Illinois School Board Association, Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 16 and 17, 1927. 

Central Division, I. S. T. A., Peoria, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, March 
22-24, 1928. General Theme: Art, Music 
and Literature in the Public Schools. The 
executive committee will engage able lec- 
turers on these subjects. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Fair- 
field, Thursday and Friday, October 11 
and 12, 1928. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., Boston, Massachusetts, Feb. 25 to 
March 1, 1928. 

Itlinois Home Economics Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 11 and 12, 1927. 

Officers of the I. S. T. A. Divisions and 
of other educational organizations should 


notify the editor of the time, place and 
program features of future meetings as 
soon as they are determined. 





PREVENTION OF HIGHWAY 
ACCIDENTS 

School teachers of the United 
States have been urgently requested 
to co-operate in a national campaign 
designed to reduce the number of 
child lives lost on the street and 
highway each year. The annual num- 
ber of casualties involving school 
children now reaches the alarming to- 
tal of 250,000, with the annual fa- 
talities surpassing 7,000. 

The principal causes of accidents 
to children are playing in the street 
and crossing intersections in viola- 
tion of traffic regulations. School 
teachers are asked to deliver a series 
of short talks on highway safety, ex- 
plaining the necessity for the ob- 
servance of traffic regulations and 
warning the child against playing in 
the streets. The school teacher must 
shoulder a large part of the respon- 
sibility for the safety education of 
children. Teachers may render a 
real service through the devotion of 
an hour or more each week to lessons 
in safety, and by tactfully securing 
the interest of the pupils in the prob- 
lem of highway safety. 

Safety education of 
should have three distinct objec- 
tives: First, the discouragement of 
playing in the public street; second, 


the child 


the discouragement of crossing at 
intersections when traffic is moving 
in the opposite direction ; and, third, 
the instilling of an habitual cour- 
tesy and caution and the creation of 
a desire among the children to safe- 
guard each other. 

Care must be taken in making 
talks to the children not to present 
dangers of the street in a manner 
that will arouse the natural bravado 
that pervades every young spirit. 
Talks should stress the importance 
of the hazards and the honor accru- 
ing to those who refrain from creat- 
ing them. Particular cases of negli- 
gence should be noted and the as- 
sistance of parents requested where 
it is warranted. 

It should be remembered that ev- 
ery accident, however serious or 
trivial, brings sorrow and unhappi- 
ness to one or more of our American 
homes. In the five years ending 1927 
more than 4,000,000 homes have suf- 
fered as a result of careless and dis- 
courteous conduct on the public 
thoroughfare. By the practice of 
courtesy and caution: construction 
of wider streets and highways; re- 
moval of grade crossings; and by the 
enforcement and observance of traf- 
fie regulations, the safety problem 
may be reduced in importance.— 
American Road Builders’ Association. 





A college town is a place where a train 
hits a coupe and kills all seven passen- 
gers. 





Realizing, State’s Financial Responsibilities 


Toward Common Schools 
State Could Provide Additional Revenues; Many Deficiencies 


N THE last issue of The Teacher 
we stated that the common 
schools of Illinois cannot be 
made thorough and efficient in 

all districts as long as they are sup- 
ported largely upon the basis of 
local taxable ability. Further, we 
pointed out that the State as a whole 
should set up higher compulsory 
school standards to be met by all 
districts and should provide the 
funds necessary to support such 
standards without requiring the 
poorer local communities to bear tax 
burdens really oppressive. 

Even if local school units be made 
as large as the counties themselves, 
the state school fund will need to be 
several times larger than it is now 
and must be distributed primarily 
according to local needs in order to 
produce efficient schools throughout 
Illinois. As a whole our State is 
well able to present an efficient edu- 
cational offering to all our children; 
this statement is evidenced by the 
most reliable data obtainable regard- 
ing the value of our wealth, the 
amount of our average annual in- 
come, the growing total of our bank 
deposits, and the like. In the per- 
centage of our wealth and our 
income expended annually upon our 
common schools, Illinois spends con- 
siderably below the corresponding 
percentage for the Nation as a whole. 

For the entire United States we 
find that about 21 per cent of the 
common school costs are provided by 
units other than the small local dis- 
tricts; the corresponding figure 
for Illinois is about 7 per cent. Yet 
on account of the vast extremes 
in natural wealth that we find in 
traveling from Cairo to South Be- 
loit; because of the peculiar forms 
that modern wealth may take; be- 
cduse great masses of wealth may be 
concentrated in districts where only 
few children are to be educated ; be- 
eause hundreds of children may be 
found in districts that have little 
to tax except poverty—TIllinois sure- 
ly stands out as a State badly in 
need of a large fund to be appor- 
tioned annually among the nearly 
12,000 districts. 

The cost of the common schools in 
Illinois has doubled during a period 


in Tax System Unnecessary 


when there has been not even one 
cent of increase in the distributive 
school fund; and thousands of our 
children consequently still suffer the 
effects of short terms, meager cur- 
riculums, and the evils resulting 
from having under-paid and under- 
trained teaching. 


How Large A State Fund? 


The amount of money that is 
needed annually for the public 
schools of Illinois depends on sev- 
eral factors. It depends upon the 
quality of the standards made com- 
pulsory for all districts; it depends 
upon some possible improvement in 
the outline of local district bound- 
aries; it depends on whether we 
shall continue to ‘‘lop off’’ the high 
school (which is a part of the com- 
mon school) from a share in the 
common school fund; and to some 
extent it depends upon improving 
the revenue system so as to reach 
taxable ability that now escapes. 

Since education is a function of 
the State that is of benefit to all 
citizens and to all the wealth of 
Illinois, it follows that in the sup- 
port of the State’s educational re- 
sponsibility the taxable ability of 
the State should be levied upon in 
an equitable manner to provide good 
educational opportunities for all 
children. 

In the 78 cities ranging from 2,500 
to 5,000 population we have found 
that the wealthiest quartile has four 
times as many Class A teachers per 
1,000 elementary pupils in average 
daily attendance as does the poorest 
quartile, even though the weakest 
one-fourth of these districts place 
upon themselves tax rates that are 
more than one-third higher than the 
average rate in the ablest quartile. 
Such conditions present two prob- 
lems. In the first place, the poorer 
districts should receive more funds 
in order to enable them to improve 
their standards; and in the second 
place, even though their standards 
be not improved, they should receive 
more funds from the State in order 
to make the tax load more equitable. 

To supply a good educational of- 
fering in all districts of Illinois will 
require a total expenditure higher 
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than the average annual total now 
appears; this will necessarily follow 
from raising the standards in the 
poorer districts to a point where they 
may be considered ‘‘good.’’ Nineteen 
counties of Illinois annually spend 
less than $40.00 per elementary pupil 
in average daily attendance; thirty- 
five counties, less than $50.00; and 
yet the state average is about $75.00. 
Fortunately, the new plan of appor- 
tioning the common school fund (to 
be effective for the distribution 
made in 1929) offers us a definite 
equalization basis that can be ex- 
tended as minimum requirements are 
improved; and moreover, the plan 
will permit us to estimate rather 
accurately the amount of state funds 
required to finance such improved 
standards as the State may demand. 
Therefore, our program must be 
based upon the solution of practical 
problems rather than upon mere 
theory based on ideal situations. 

In facing these practical problems, 
stern facts in the case will be driven 
upon us. No possible revenue reform is 
going to make many of the counties able 
to support modern progressive schools 
upon the basis of local ability. On this 
point of economic ability of the 
eounties we have collected consider- 
able data. Upon the basis of local 
taxation there appears to be little 
hope of many of the poorer counties 
changing from the present condition 
of being financially hardpressed for 
revenues—even though personal 
property should be assessed effec- 
tively, a severance tax be introduced, 
or an income tax be levied. The 
State as a whole may just as well 
prepare to assume its financial re- 
sponsibilities toward the children to 
be schooled in such sections. 


The Financial Principle Stated 


Students of state educational 
finance are setting forth the follow- 
ing principle for us to face: the 
maximum local school tax rate man- 
datory upon even the poorest dis- 
trict should be that particular rate 
found necessary in the wealthiest 
district to enable this latter to 
provide enough funds, supplemented 
by general apportionments from the 
State, to offer the minimum educa- 
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tional program required. To be sure, 
such a principle would permit any 
district to levy above this mandatory 
rate in order to offer educational ad- 
vantages superior to the minimum 
legal demands. In Illinois the sug- 
gestion offered in the above prin- 
ciple is not likely to be taken 
seriously just now—simply be- 
eause a tax rate of less than 
five cents per $100 of full as- 
sessed valuation will permit the 
wealthiest district to offer superior 
school advantages, and the applica- 
tion of such a principle would re- 
quire the State as a unit to provide 
probably nineteen-twentieths of the 
total cost of maintaining in all dis- 
tricts an educational offering that 
would be even tolerable. An annual 
common school fund of eighty mil- 
lion rather than eight million would 
be needed straightway. Neverthe- 
less, there is so much sound logic 
presented in line with the above 
stated principle that we are justi- 
fied in demanding a common school 
fund in Illinois many times larger 
than we have heretofore advocated. 

There is no danger of going too far 
for at least many years to come in the 
matter of advocating increased funds 
from the State for the benefit of the 
common schools. In Illinois the money 
| devoted to this purpose could be in- 
creased many fold and there would 
be no occasion even then for us to 
worry about the State doing too 
much. As long as a reasonable local 
effort is required on the part of in- 
dividual communities and the right 
extended to provide better than the 
minimum educational standards, 
there will not be lost those benefits 
derived through local pride in the 
schools, through experimentation 
based upon local initiative, or 
through local sense of economy. 

Since it is clear, therefore, that 
improvement of our minimum state- 
wide educational offering will need 
to be financed largely by the State 
so far as certain poor communities 
are concerned, and since a fund 
several times as large as we now 
have is needed to make the support 
of the present standards more eq- 
uitable among the numerous dis- 
tricts, we face the problem of 
obtaining more revenue for the 
publie schools. 


Where Other States Get School 
Funds 


The common school funds which 
state governments apportion come 
from numerous sources. In several 


18ee page 11 of U. 8. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 15 of 1927; also see page 26 of 
rete L ane of Public Schools by Dr. Paul 
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states the general property tax is 
the only or at least the basic means 
of raising revenue to supplement the 
yield of permanent invested funds 
and thus produce moneys for distri- 
bution. We cannot agree that the 
general property tax is to be wholly 
condemned as some would advocate, 
but we endorse heartily all efforts 
for realizing an equitable assess- 
ment and for obtaining a fair and 
honest administration of the tax 
laws, as well as the wide use on the 
part of the State government of sup- 
plementary sources of revenue. 

The state general property tax 
may penalize in two ways the dis- 
trict which assesses its property at 
a ratio of its true worth higher than 
the prevailing average ratio of the 
State; for, such a district pays 
more than its due share into the 
State Treasury, and in claiming 
allotments to weak districts upon 
the basis of low valuation per pupil 
it receives less money than it right- 
fully deserves. Moreover, a high 
general property tax rate undoubt- 
edly tends to cause local commu- 
nities to ‘‘keep down” their assess- 
ments in order to avoid part of the 
contribution to the State Treasury ; 
this statement probably applies more 
to abler communities than to the 
weak, simply because poorer com- 
munities must assess themselves at 
a fairly high ratio in order to obtain 
sufficient revenue for general local 
purposes.’ 

Numerous sources of school funds 
in other states may be mentioned.” 
Proceeds of the corporation tax as a 
State source of school revenue are 
used entirely or in part in the fol- 
lowing states: California, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. Tax 
proceeds from certain forms of cor- 
porations are added to the state 
school fund in Kansas, Maine, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, and Virginia. 

The inheritance tax forms a source 
of revenue for the state school fund 
in California, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. 

While severance taxes are now 
levied in many states, we find that 
the proceeds yield revenues for the 
schools primarily in the states of 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Montana, and Oklahoma. The state 
school fund is supplemented by a 
tax on iron ore in Minnesota and by 
a mining tax in Utah. 


. Bur. Ed. Bul. No. 15 of 1987, 
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The personal income tax supple- 
ments state school apportionments 
in Arkansas, Delaware, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, and North Carolina. 

The yield from oceupation, bus- 
iness, and license taxes is given at 
least in part to the distributive fund 
in Georgia, Indiana, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Texas, and West Virginia. 

Arkansas, Georgia, and Louisiana 
have placed on tobacco products a 
tax for the use of the schools. Geor- 
gia obtains some revenue from a tax 
on gasoline and on kerosene, and 
Texas receives for the common 
schools one-fourth of the yield of the 
gasoline tax. 

In general the school money ap- 
propriated by the General Assembly 
of Missouri is derived from one-third 
of the ordinary revenues of the 
State. The 75th Report of the Public 
Schools of the State of Missouri, issued 
by the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, shows that the common 
schools of Missouri receive one-third 
of the revenue of the income tax, 
general property tax, corporation 
tax, franchise tax, inheritance tax, 
foreign insurance tax, interest on 
deposits, incorporation tax, and 
numerous fees and licenses. If the 
Missouri plan of alloting one-third 
of such particular revenues to the 
common school fund had been in 
force in Illinois in the year of 1926, 
our distributive fund would have 
been over twice as large. 


Sources of General State Revenue 
in Illinois 

Any source of revenue that is 
good for general state purposes 
might well be used in behalf of the 
schools. There are certain taxes 
that can be best collected and ad- 
ministered by a central agency such 
as the state government; for ex- 
ample, levies upon corporations and 
upon incomes. Perhaps it is best for 
the State to stress particular sources 
of finance not used especially by 
local municipalities; such a policy 
offers means for apportioning better 
the collections exacted of the tax- 
payers. 

In Illinois the state government 
has numerous sources of revenue 
other than the direct property tax. 
Table I sets forth a summary of 
main contributions to the State 
Treasury for the fiscal years ending 
in 1925 and in 1926. Figure I is 
based upon Table I. Sources of Rev- 
enue not specifically mentioned in 
Table I but entered in some of the 
general groups therein listed for the 
single fiscal year of 1926 were as fol- 
lows: 
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Illinois Central charter tax... 
Corporation fees and corpora- 
tion franchise 
Interest on treasury funds 689,721.15 
Insurance premium tax 7,365,278.62 
(This figure represents part of earnings 
for two years; the income for 1926 was 
$5,175,064.83 according to Governor’s Mes- 
sage of January 25, 1927) 
Fees from Department of 
eee 
Fees from grain inspection... 
Fees from auditor’s office 
Fees from Department 
Agriculture 237,351.34 
(There are numerous other minor 
sources of revenue.) 


Schools Receive Small Share 


Let us observe that for the bien- 
nial period covered by Table I the 
yield of the direct property tax was 
42% of the total receipts exclusive of 
bonds sold, federal aid, and trust 
fund income, and that it was hardly 
30% of the total of all receipts. Dur- 
ing this period the receipts for the 
state school fund were a little over 
$17,000,000; however, this figure 
represents in part tax collections of 
three years because the common 
school fund is allotted only $8,- 
057,000 per year for salaries of 
county superintendents, apportion- 
ment to the state teachers’ pension 
and retirement fund, and for dis- 
tribution to the districts. Thus, the 
common schools received about 10% of 
the total collections reported for the state 
government during the biennium, or 
about 14% of the total receipts ex- 
clusive of bonds sold, federal aid, and 
trust fund income. 

In Illinois questions arise concern- 
ing the constitutionality of income 
and severance taxation. However, 
some lawyers are of the opinion that 
such levies could be inaugurated and 
that broad legislative powers are 
granted by Section I and Section II 
of Article [IX of the State Constitu- 
tion where it is stated that the 
General Assembly may require 
‘‘other subjects or objects to be 
taxed’’ and shall have power to tax 
‘‘persons or corporations owning 


$3,232,132.02 
4,036,239.06 


268,365.32 
244,727.70 
291,483.19 
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and using franchises and privileges.’’ 

Certainly the General Assembly is 
given fairly broad powers over the 
administrative process of making as- 
sessments for general property tax- 
ation; Section I of Article [X states 
that the value of property shall be 
‘“‘ascertained by some person or 
persons to be elected or appointed 
in such manner as the General As- 
sembly shall direct, and not other- 
wise.’’ While we should urge con- 
stitutional amendment that would 
give to our General Assembly such 
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broad powers over tax legislation as 
are found in New York, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and 
Iowa for example, yet we should 
realize that we have neither tried 
earnestly to enforce the statutes we 
now have nor to determine through 
statutory enactments just what the 
Constitution will permit us to do. 


Increasing the Educational 
Revenues in Illinois 


Undoubtedly one of the first steps 
toward increasing educational rev- 
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Taste I—SOURCES OF STATE REVENUE IN ILLINOIS 
(Based on page 36 of 1926 Auditor’s Report) 








July 1, 1924 
to June 30, 1925 


July 1, 1925 
to June 30, 1926 


July 1, 1924 
to June 30, 1926 


Percenta 
of To’ 


Receipts 








Direct property tax 
Inheritance tax 
Indirect tax (corporation license, 
Motor vehicle license fees... 
Miscellaneous shea refunds and earnings... 
Bonds sold .. ee: A 2 a 
Federal aid . 
Trust funds .. 
Total . 
Exclusive of bonds sold, federal aid, and trust fund) 
ON ri atch Malai t be tthe dintaunicbiamianlanidie son 51,570,432.87 


$20,483,113.84 
5,085,951.09 
9,256,861.29 
12,829,084.69 
3,915,421.96 
28,570,586.00 
3,915,211.90 
2,027,350.75 
86,083,581.52 


$30,900,939.51 
6,967,082.94 
14,844,407.19 
13,779,133.12 
4,114,203.17 
15,604,200.00 
2,407,552.06 
1,718,414.23 
90,335,932.22 


$51,384,053.35 
12,053,034.03 
24,101,268.48 
26,608,217.81 
8,029,625.13 
44,174,786.00 
6,322,763.96 
3,745,764.98 
176,419,513.74 
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enues in Illinois should be the im- 
provement of the administration of 
the general property tax. The more 
one studies the revenue system of 
Illinois, the more keenly is it realized 
that we are in the middle of a great 
muddle. Only one-fourth the value 
of taxable property goes on the as- 
sessment books. In the ratios that 
the assessment figures bear to the 
true value of property there are 
glaring inequalities between differ- 
ent classes of wealth, between prop- 
erty in the same class, between 
communities, and between persons 
in the same neighborhood. Thou- 
sands who ought to pay, pay nothing. 
About the only interest that the 
individual shows in the tax system 
is his personal attempt to get his 
own assessment equally as low as 
that of his neighbor. 

The general property tax system 
is reputed bad. We deride it. We 
condemn it. And we dodge it. But 
what have we to replace it even as 
a feeble substitute? Some contend 
that only a new basic system other 
than the general property tax can 
be expected to work, simply because 
we have reached the ‘‘nth’’ degree 
in efficiency in evading the system 
that we now have; and that the 
basie substitute offered to break up 
our habits of evasion should be an 
income tax. 

We can spend our energy clamor- 
ing for a classified general property 
tax and such other minor improve- 
ments if we so desire; meanwhile 
the Constitution is wide open in the 
matter of outlining and carrying out 
the basic step for tax reform—the 
making of efficient assessments. 
We are tempted to suspect that part 
of the clamor against our present 
tax evils arises from selfish motives; 
at least, sweeping reforms are often 
mentioned by those who in the end 
would be sure to oppose them and 
who are probably inciting an agita- 
tion for the express purpose of 
keeping down all taxation wherever 
possible, and for the purpose of pre- 
venting an efficient administration 
of the tax system we now have! 
Some of the wealthy financial inter- 
ests would do almost anything to 
prevent an honest-to-God reassess- 
ment of their property. 

Distant revenue pastures look 
very much greener—oh, so very 
much so! Just how much longer are 
we going to dream that our main 
troubles will be settled by great 
sweeping innovations? It will never 
be so! We shall find after years of 
struggle and years of confusion over at- 
tempted sweeping reformations that our 
aches and our pains are stil] with us, and 
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that we shall still have to screw our 
courage to the humble task of obtaining 
a rigid enforcement of the general prop- 
erty tax system. Such has been true 
in every progressive State of Amer- 
ica—in New York, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and in others that have 
the income tax, and such will be true 
in Illinois. 


Ohio Tax Commission Active 


Ohio stands out as an example of 
what can be done if the evils of the 
general property tax system be faced 
squarely. Ohio created a tax com- 
mission and gave it considerable 
authority over the making of assess- 
ments. Since that time (1910) the 
total assessed valuation of property 
in Ohio has been increased 410 per 
cent; yet during the same fifteen- 
year period the total valuation in 
Illinois has been increased only 27 
per cent. In the last 6 years the 
assessed valuation of realty in IIli- 
nois has increased about 15 per 
cent. During the same time the cor- 
responding percentage of increase 
in Ohio has been 70 per cent, the 
same as it has been in New York. 
If realty be not assessed at approxi- 
mately its full value, the resultant 
rates of taxation become high. Then 
holders of personalty cannot risk 
listing the same because the rates of 
taxation may absorb all income from 
the personal property, especially if it 
be assessed near its true value. 

Ohio has three tax commissioners 
drawing a salary of $4,000 each per 
year. Illinois pays each of its five 
tax commissioners an annual salary 
of $6,000. In Ohio each commis- 
sioner must spend his entire time 
upon the duties of his office, and the 
commission must be in continuous 
session and transact business during 
all business hours of every day in 
the year, with the exception of Sun- 
days and legal holidays! 

The Ohio Tax Commission has a 
force of real estate examiners in the 
field tabulating transfers of real 
estate and gathering such informa- 
tion as will be helpful in making the 
assessments equitable and just. The 
taxable tangible wealth of Ohio is 
about $4,000,000,000 Jess than that of 
Illinois, but the total full assessed 
valuation of Ohio is over $4,000,000,- 
000 more than in our State. The 
annual total expenditure by the 
Ohio Tax Commission in producing 
such efficient results is but little 
more than that of our own. 

The regular State Tax Commis- 
sion of Illinois was created in 1921 
for the purpose of equalizing the 
valuations and assessments between 
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counties, for ordering reassessments 
whenever they were needed in a 
county or an assessment district 
thereof, for the purpose of investi- 
gation, and for recommending legal 
reforms. The 55th General Assem- 
bly created two revenue commis- 
sions with virtually the same gen- 
eral purposes. Just how much 
longer are the responsibilities to be 
diffused and shifted? Have we no 
longer in matters of taxation any 
intelligence left to be insulted? We 
recommend to the two new revenue 
commissions that their first study be 
directed toward the analysis of the 
powers and duties that the regular 
state tax commission already pos- 
sesses. In 1923 the tax commission 
asked for more power over local as- 
sessments; and the governor sent a 
special message asking that the par- 
ticular bill granting such power be 
passed. Straightway by a vote of 
two to one, the House of Represen- 
tatives tabled the bill which had al 
ready been approved by the Senate. 
If the regular state tax commission 
needs to have more authority, the 
same should be granted; and the 
members of the commission should 
be persistent in their requests for 
such changes as they deem necessary 
for making the assessment process 
really efficient. We are of the opinion 
that much of their present authority 
has not been exercised. 

Seriously, we hope that the three 
commissions will agree rather def- 
initely as to recommendations, line 
up public sentiment and political 
‘‘powers that be,’’ and thus ac- 
complish genuine reform. May the 
members of the three commissions 
bring honor and glory unto them- 
selves and restore the last feeble 
spark of our depleted, social, civie, 
and political conscience in matters 


of taxation. 
(To Be Continued) 





Homecoming at Eastern I. S. T. C. 

On November 12, former students 
and friends of the college will gather 
from all parts of the state to partici- 
pate in another fine reunion. A fac- 
ulty and student committee are hard 
at work to make the day a big event. 
A splendid program of music and 
speeches is being planned for chapel. 
A football game with the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University will 
be played at 2:30 in the afternoon. 
At 6:30 a big banquet will be served 
in Pemberton Hall. Miss Ruth Car- 
man has charge of the reservations 
for the banquet. Instead of the usual 
program of toasts following the ban- 
quet, the Dramatic Club has pre- 
pared a surprise event. 





Comparison of Rural and Village Pupils 


Comparative Study of Achievements of Pupils from Rural and 
Village Schools in Crawford County Made by E. O. May 


ATHER far reaching social 
changes have been modify- 
ing rural life profoundly 
within the last quarter of a 

eentury. Hard surfaced roads and 
motor transportation have removed 
former isolation. Agriculture has 
been revolutionized. Better methods 
of buying and selling are in use. 
Wealth has increased. Modern meth- 
ods of communication and the press 
have made the source from which 
information is derived daily as wide 
as the known world. These agencies 
have tended to break down an isola- 
tion and a social consciousness that 
formerly existed among rural people. 

Such revolutionary changes as are 
everywhere in evidence must even- 
tually reach the rural school. ‘‘The 
old one-room rural school of colonial 
days is as unsuited to the new con- 
ditions as the antiquated one-horse 
shay is unsuited for transportation.’’ 
This statement and many similar 
ones recently observed in the current 


press and heard from the platform - 


cause students of education to search 
for factual evidence in proof of 
them. Surely if the present day 
rural school is inefficient and in- 
effective, that fact may be deter- 
mined by a comparative study of the 
achievement of pupils from both 
village and rural schools. Such a 
study of the achievement of the 
pupils from the village and rural 
schools of Crawford County, Illinois, 
a rural county, has been made, and 
this article describes briefly the 
method of making the study and its 
general results and the conclusions 
drawn therefrom. 


Purposes 


The specific purpose of the study 
was to ascertain whether the pupils 
from the rural schools as a group 
actually achieve as much in high 
school as the pupils from the village 
schools. Observations of teachers in 
the Robinson Township High School 
have indicated that the pupils from 
the rural schools have greater dif- 
ficulty in doing their high school 
work satisfactorily than the pupils 
from the village schools. Case 
studies of many individual pupils 
made by the principal point in the 
same direction as the observations 
of the teachers. Such observations, 
however, are indefinite and are not 
conclusive. By careful analyses of 


the more or less complete, objective 
data used in our study, the question 
is answered conclusively. 

A second purpose was to deter- 
mine what are some of the causal 
factors which make it impossible for 
the pupils from the rural schools to 
achieve as much in high school as the 
pupils from the village schools. 
These factors must be inherent in 
the rural school group and, if im- 
provement is to be made, they most 
certainly must be removed. 


The Scope of the Study 


The study naturally divides itself 
into two parts. The first part con- 
cerns the achievement in the Rob- 
inson Township High School of the 
pupils from the village and rural 
schools. Data for a period of four 
years were used. The second part 
of the study relates to the reasons 
why the pupils from the rural 
schools fail to achieve as much as 
the pupils from the village schools. 
The type of teacher is the chief fac- 
tor concerned. Another factor is the 
length of the annual school term. 
Still another factor is distribution of 
the assessed wealth of the rural 
districts. 

Throughout the second part of the 
study, data for the entire county 
were used rather than data for the 
districts from which pupils have en- 
tered the Robinson Township High 
School. It seemed desirable to use 
data for the larger unit because the 
eounty is a definitely fixed political 
unit. If remedial measures are ever 
taken to correct the deficiencies 
found, these most certainly should 
be applied to the entire county. 
One part of our study showed that 
the data for the districts which send 
pupils to the Robinson Township 
High School are very similar to the 
data for all rural districts in the 
county. 


Specific Problems Studied 


The pursuit of this investigation 
involved the study of a number of 
specific problems. In the early part 
of this study five specific problems 
were considered. They are as 
follows: 

1. How does the age of the pupils 
from the rural schools compare with 
the age of the pupils from the vil- 
lage schools? 


2. How do the pupils from the 
rural schools compare with the 
pupils from the village schools in 
ability as measured by the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability? 

3. How do the pupils from the 
rural schools compare with the 
pupils from the village schools in 
achievement as measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Test? 

4. How do the pupils from the 
rural schools compare with the 
pupils from the village schools in 
achievement as measured by the 
teachers’ marks in high school? 

5. How do the pupils from the 
rural schools compare with the 
pupils from the village schools in 
their ability to remain in high school 
and to complete its work? 


Causal Factors of Conditions 
Found 


When the answers to the five 
questions which have been listed 
were found, the next step was to 
search for causes of such conditions. 
Six probable causal factors were ex- 
amined. They are as follows: 

1. How do the number of pupils 
per teacher in the rural schools com- 
pare with the number of pupils per 
teacher in the village schools? 

2. How does the training of the 
teacher in the rural schools compare 
with the training of the teacher in 
the village schools? 

3. How does the experience of the 
teacher in the rural schools compare 
with the experience of the teacher 
in the village schools? 

4. How does the salary of the 
teacher in the rural schools compare 
with the salary of the teacher in the 
village schools? 

5. How does the length of the 
annual school term in the rural 
schools compare with the length of 
the annual school term in the village 
schools? 

6. How does the assessed wealth 
of the rural district compare with 
the assessed wealth of the village 
district? How is the assessed wealth 
of the rural districts distributed 
among the 98 districts in the county? 


Limitations 


The achievement sections of the 
study were necessarily limited to 
the pupils who entered the Robinson 
Township High School during the 
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four year period considered. About 
the same number of pupils have en- 
tered other high schools in the coun- 
ty during the same period. We 
found that pupils had entered the 
Robinson Township High School 
from 42 of the 98 rural districts of 
the county. These pupils, therefore, 
represented a fair sampling of the 
county. 

Other and more detailed tests of 
achievement might have been given. 
The results of those used, however, 
agreed very closely and there seems 
to be no reason to believe that re- 
sults from other tests would have 
led to radically different conclusions. 

One probable cause of the condi- 
tions found is the equipment of the 
school for doing its work. On the 
basis of facts secured in visiting a 
dozen rural schools, the writer be- 
lieves this to be a very important 
factor. Chalk, erasers, and a broom 
constituted the equipment found in 
some schools. Supplemental read- 
ing books, reference books, maps, 
globes, construction papers, paste, 
apparatus, and numerous valuable 
‘*teacher helps’’ were missing in 
most of the schools visited. Thé 
records in the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools contained 
no information concerning the equip- 
ment of the schools and it was ob- 
viously impossible to visit each of 
them and to check these items. It 
is the writer’s opinion that the lack 
of equipment in the school is a very 
important cause of conditions found, 
but no factual evidence is cited to 
substantiate this opinion. 

A study of the background of the 
pupils, their home conditions, the 
economic status of the family, the 
desire for education, and other sim- 
ilar factors that are important in 
determining the success of schools 
were not included in the study be- 
cause the necessary data were not 
available and could not be obtained 
readily. 


The County in Which the Study 
Was Made 


Crawford is one of the southeast- 
ern counties of Illinois. It adjoins 
Indiana, the Wabash river forming 
the entire eastern boundary. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway extend- 
ing through Lawrenceville and Olney 
to St. Louis is generally considered 
the northern boundary of that part 
of southern Illinois called ‘‘Egypt.’’ 
Crawford county lies just north of 
the boundary line. 

The 1920 United States census 
lists Crawford county’s population 
as 22,771, and its area in square 
miles as 453. The major part of the 
population is engaged in agricultur- 
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al pursuits. Grain farming leads, 
while dairying, poultry raising, and 
fruit growing occupy the attention 
of many. Some years ago much 
development work for oil production 
was done. Many wells were drilled 
that were valuable producers, and 
this production added much wealth 
in certain sections of the county. Al- 
though the oil production has de- 
creased much in recent years, the 
duties involved in the production 
and refining of petroleum oil prod- 
ucts occupy the attention of a rather 
large part of the population. Other 
industries than those mentioned are 
negligible. 

In ability to support education, the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, in 1925, listed Crawford 
county as sixty-fourth among the 
102 counties of the state. At that 
time Crawford county had $1,800 
assessed valuation per child. 

Robinson, situated near the center 
of the county geographically, is the 
county seat. Its population and that 
of the surrounding rural community 
is relatively static. There is, of 
course, some moving into and out of 
the community constantly, but the 
two movements so counteract each 
other as to keep the total population 
about constant. The population is 
almost, if not entirely, American 
born. It includes all degrees of 
wealth and social position. The 
great majority, however, are com- 
fortably situated, middle-class fam- 
ilies, without permanent income 
except that derived from labor, bus- 
iness or professional activities. Very 
little, if any, difference may be no- 
ticed between the population of the 
city of Robinson and that of the 
immediate surrounding territory. 


The Type of Schools 


Although this county is mostly 
rural in extent, there are three 
cities, Robinson, Oblong and Pales- 
tine with populations 3,375, 1,547 
and 1,803 respectively. These three 
cities have graded schools. Two vil- 
lages have schools employing four 
teachers each, and six rural districts 
have schools employing two teachers 
each. These schools are essentially 
rural as are all the other schools of 
the county, save those of Robinson, 
Oblong and Palestine. There are 
90 one-teacher rural schools in the 
county. 

The 197 rural pupils included in 
the study and entering the Robinson 
Township High School constitute 40 
per cent of all the pupils in that 
school. An analysis of the pupils 
who entered during the four years, 
1923 to 1926 inclusive, shows that 
they entered from 42 of the 98 rural 
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districts of the county. Our study 
shows that these pupils represented 
a fair sampling of the pupils grad- 
uated from the eight grades of the 
rural schools of the county. Since 
many pupils drop out of school 
before the eight grades are com- 
pleted, it may be assumed reasonably 
that these 197 pupils who have en- 
tered the high school are in general 
the better pupils of the rural elemen- 
tary schools or they would not have 
completed the eight grades and have 
entered high school. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have on file complete data 
gathered in making the study; but, 
since our space is limited here, we 
shall not include the numerous tables 
but shall summarize briefly the gen- 
eral results and conclusions. 

1. The achievement of the pupils 
from the rural schools is not as satis- 
factory as the achievement of the 


‘pupils from the village schools as 


measured by 
criteria: 

(a) Terman Group Test of Mental 

Ability. 

The study showed that the median 
age of the pupils from the rural 
schools was slightly greater than the 
median age of the pupils from the 
village schools. Yet, the pupils 
from the village schools made a 
median score 16 points higher than 
the median score made by the pupils 
from the rural schools. When the 
intelligence quotients were cal- 
culated from the Terman scores and 
the chronological ages, it was learned 
that the pupils from the village 
schools had a median intelligence 
quotient 6.1 points higher than the 
median intelligence quotient of the 
pupils from the rural schools. 

Authorities were cited to show 
that the Terman Test of Mental 
Ability may not be an exact or 
reliable measure of native intel- 
ligence only. The tests undoubtedly 
measure previous education or train- 
ing in part. Therefore, these differ- 
ences may indicate a difference in 
training in the elementary schools 
as much as they indicate a difference 
in mental capacity. 

(b) Stanford Achievement Tests. 

On each of the six tests of the 
Stanford Achievement Test, the 
pupils from the village schools made 
median scores better than the median 
scores made by the pupils from the 
rural schools. The differences in 
median scores were as follows: 
spelling, 12; reading, 10.5; history- 
literature, 7.5; arithmetic, 2.0; lan- 
guage usage, 2.0; and nature study, 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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A Tribute to Those Who Serve 


A Brief Statement Concerning Certain Officers of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


(By A. L. Whittenberg) 

HE Illinois State Teachers’ 

Association is now in its 75th 

year. For three-quarters of 

a century the progressive 
teachers of Illinois have endeav- 
ored to serve the people of this 
state by improving methods of in- 
struction, by enlarging the public 
school curricula and by advanc- 
ing public opinion with regard to 
teaching conditions. Their organ- 
ized effort has resulted in the 
enactment of much wholesome and 
helpful legislation. It is impossibl+ 
to estimate the value to the people 
through their public schools con- 
ferred upon them by the unselfish 
but organized efforts of the teachers. 
The teachers’ organization unlike 
that of most other workers is an al- 
most entirely unselfish one. The 
teacher’s first purpose has always 
been to improve the quality of serv- 
ice rendered and with little if any 
thought of increased remuneration. 
Throughout all these years this or- 
ganization has been fortunate in the 
selection of its officials. In the pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association for 1920 may be 
found a list of the names of persons 
who had served as president pricr 


CHARLES McINTOSH 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Monticello, Piatt County. 


Breasurer of the I. 8.T.A. for the last 
fourteen years 











WALTER P. MORGAN 
President of Western * Illinois 
Teachers’ College, Macomb. 
President of the I. S. T. A., 1927. 
Was member of our executive committee, and 


chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
1924-"26; member of board of directors, 1924-'27 


State 


to that date. Each of them and each 
of their successors rendered a dis- 
tinct service to the organization and 
to the profession. 

We are proud of our officers for 
this year. Walter P. Morgan, presi- 


FANNIE SPAITS MERWIN 
Recent County Superintendent of 
Schools, Mason County. 
Chairman of committee on legislation for last 
three years; chairman of executive committee, 
1927; and member of board of directors for 

the last three years 


dent of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers’ College, Macomb, is our 
president. Mr. Morgan has grown 
steadily in the confidence and _ es- 
teem of Illinois people throughout 
his term of service in the Western 
Illinois State Teachers’ College. We 
have all come to rely upon his good 
judgment and wise counsel. 

The Board of Directors for this 
year consists of President Morgan, 
Vice President C. B. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Pekin, Fannie 
Spaits Merwin of Havana, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, L. W. 
Hanna, Principal of Centralia Town- 
ship High School, Chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, and Jus- 
tin Washburn, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Rock Island county, 
chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. These persons have demon- 
strated over and over again their 
ability as leaders in their respective 
communities. Miss Merwin, Mr. 
Hanna and Mr. Washburn constitute 
the executive committee. 

Mr. Charles McIntosh for twenty- 
nine years County Superintendent 











JUSTIN WASHBURN 
County Superintendent of Schools, 
Rock Island. 


Chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
member of the executive committee and ef the 
board of directors for the last year 
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Cc. B. SMITH 
Superintendent of City Schools, Pekin. 


First Vice President of the I.8.T.A. and 
member of board of directors, 1927 


of Sehools of Piatt county, is the 
treasurer and for a good many years 
has rendered excellent service in 
taking care of the finances of the 
association. 

Mr. Lester R. Grimm of Spring- 
field, has rendered invaluable service 
as our Director of Research. His 
studies have revealed many inequali- 
ties and injustices in the administra- 
tion of school finance and his un- 


ROBERT C. MOORE 


Secretary of the I. S. T. A., and Editor 
of the Illinois Teacher, Carlinville. 
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usually clear vision has 
enabled him to point out a 
remedy for some of them. 

Robert C. Moore of Car- 
linville, has served the as- 
sociation as secretary for 
twelve years. Since 1915 
he has edited the Illinois 
Teacher. Mr. Moore has 
made a real contribution 
to publie education in IIli- 
nois. His pleasing and yet 
convincing manner of ad- 
dress and his close per- 
sonal relationship with 
the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly have large- 
ly influenced school legis- 
lation through the last 
decade. He has won the 
confidence and esteem of 
the members of each Gen- 
eral Assembly. Our state 
association could searcely 
hope to find better service 
in the very difficult task 
of pointing out to mem- 
bers of the legislature the 
good or evil of numerous 
bills on education, sup- 
porting the one and op- 
posing the other with 
equal vigor. The Illinois 
Teacher through his efforts has be- 
come a valuable publication. 

Every teacher in Illinois should be 
a member of the Illinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association and should actively 
support its officers and 
should assist to the extent 
of their ability in carry- 
ing out its program for 
the improvement of pub- 
lie education. 

The National Education 
Association is also en- 
titled to the active support 
of every teacher in the 
public schools of Illinois. 
Francis G. Blair termi- 
nated his administration 
as president of the N.E.A. 
at Seattle last July. Illi- 
nois has just reason for 
being proud of Superin- 
tendent Blair’s adminis- 
tration. The teachers of 
the state indicated their 
appreciation by a very 
large increase in N. E. A. 
membership. A new pres- 
ident of the N. E. A. was 
elected at Seattle, Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair, class- 
room teacher in the city 
schools of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Miss Adair has 
never served as a prin- 
cipal or a superintendent. 
She has served the N.E.A. 





LESTER R. GRIMM 


Director of Research, I. S. T. A., 


Springfield. 


as State Director for Virginia, 
as member of the executive com- 
mittee and as a member of the 
board of trustees. 

We have 46,000 public school 
teachers in Illinois. Every one should 
be a member of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association and N. E. A. 


L. W. HANNA 
Principal of Township High School, 
Centralia. 


Chairman of the committee on appropriations, 
member of executive committee and of board 
of directors, 1925-27 
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HE Board of Directors of the 

Illinois State Teachers’ As- 

sociation met in Peoria at 

10 o’clock A. M., on Thurs- 

day, September 22, 1927. 

The meeting was called to order at 

10:15 A. M. by President W. P. Mor- 

gan. Besides the president all other 

members were present, as follows: C. 

B. Smith, Fannie Spaits Merwin, L. 

W. Hanna, and Justin Washburn. 

There were present also Treasurer 

Charles MelIntosh and Secretary 
Robert C. Moore. 

The secretary announced that the 
minutes of the last preceding meet- 
ing, May 5, 1927, had been printed 
in the Illinois Teacher of June, 1927. 
The minutes were approved as so 
printed. 

Mr. L. W. Hanna, chairman of the 
committee on appropriations, made 
the following report for that commit- 
Te inc meced ot Wiresintn, Siete Gist 

Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Illi- 

nois. 

The Appropriations Committee has not 
held any meeting since the December 
meeting at Springfield. There will prob- 
ably be no occasion for a further meet- 


ing of this committee previous to the - 


next meeting of the state association. 
The chairman of the Appropriations 

Committee, acting in an advisory ca- 

pacity, has recommended the purchase of 

$4,000.00 worth of utility bonds; $2,000.00 
worth of Idaho Power Company bonds, 
and $2,000.00 worth of Denver Gas & 

Electric bonds. 

Very truly yours, 
L. W. Hanna, Chairman. 

The report as read was accepted 
and placed on file, and the recom- 
mendation concerning investments 
was approved. 

Mr. Hanna then made the recom- 
mendation that once each year the 
treasurer have all investments re- 
viewed by some strong and reliable 
investment company so that we may 
have a knowledge of the safety of 
our investments. This recommenda- 
tion was also approved by the board. 

Mr. Morgan, chairman of the com- 
mittee on publication of the Illinois 
Teacher made a report for that com- 
mittee as follows: 

To the Board of Directors, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 

Your committee on publication of the 
Illinois Teacher held two meetings in 
June of this year. At the second of these, 
we let the contract to print and mail 
the Illinois Teacher for the following 


Meetin3, of I. S. T. A. Board of Directors 


All Members of Board and Secretary Present at Session 
Held in Peoria on September 22. Reports Are Giren 


year to the Hartman Printing Company, 
Springfield, Illinois. The general pro 
visions of this contract are as follows: 

The Hartman Printing Company agrees 
to furnish all the necessary material .for 
printing, binding and addressing the 
Illinois Teacher for the ten monthly 
issues beginning with September, 1927, 
and to print, and bind in a neat and ap- 
propriate manner and to address and de- 
liver to the post office in Springfield by 
the eighth of the month of issue the 
necessary number up to 35,000 copies, 
and to deliver to the office of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association in Springfield 
two hundred extra copies each month. 
The paper shall be No. 1 English finish 
book paper, 45 pound basis, with four- 
page two-color cover printed on Bradner- 
Smith steel-plate enamel paper, 80 pound 
basis, and a total of 32 pages nine by 
twelve inches in size, with not more 
than one-third of total space devoted to 
advertising. Said company agrees to 
furnish and make all addressograph 
plates and other means necessary to ad- 
dress the Illinois Teacher to members, 
and to make the necessary changes in 
such plates each month. Said company 
also agrees to assume all the responsibil- 
ity and to perform all the work to secure 
and arrange the advertising that appears 
in the Illinois Teacher. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
agrees— 

1. To render in writing, as occasion 
requires, to the Hartman Printing Com- 
pany a list of the names and addresses of 
the members entitled to receive the IIli- 
nois Teacher, and from time to time fur- 
nish the names of new members as they 
enroll. 

2. To furnish to said company copy 
for the pages of the magazine by the 
twenty-fifth of the month preceding the 
month of issue. 

3. To give every reasonable assistance 
in securing advertising. 

4. To pay the postage on all copies 
mailed. 

5. To allow as compensation to said 
company all moneys paid in for advertis- 
ing in the Illinois Teacher, and, if the 
total of such advertising receipts shall 
not equal $16,000, the I. S. T. A., shall 
make up the difference between the 
amount received and $16,000, provided 
that such liability by the I. S. T. A. shall 
not exceed $5,500. 

The report was accepted and 
placed on file, and the contract for 
printing, binding and mailing the 
Tilinois Teacher was approved. 

Mr. Washburn, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, reported 
that his committee had had no meet- 
ing, but that he would call a meeting 
or communicate with all members of 
the committee as soon as the fall 
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meetings are held and the new mem- 
bers appointed. 

Mrs. Merwin made the same re- 
port for the committee on legisla- 
tion, of which she is chairman. 

Mr. E. C. Fisher, chairman of the 
committee on the state school fund, 
made the following report for that 
committee: 

To the Board of Directors, Illinois State 

Teachers’ Association. 

Your committee on State School Fund 
drafted and presented its report to the 
delegate body in December, 1926. After 
some discussion and explanations of the 
report, it was unanimously adopted. Aft- 
er the close of the annual meeting a bill 
was drafted in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee  re- 
port and this bill was enacted by the 
Legislature and approved by the gover- 
nor and will become effective on July 
1, 1928. 

The outstanding feature of the bill is a 
change in the basis of apportionment 
from “stimulation” to “equalization.” Sec- 
retary Moore, Mr. Grimm and the State 
Department were the men who were con- 
stantly behind the bill and exercised the 
greatest influence toward its passage. 

Teachers throughout the state kept in 
touch with the progress of the bill and 
were responsive to the calls sent out by 
Secretary Moore. The cooperative influ- 
ence of these teachers on the individual 
legislator was telling in its results. The 
committee begs to claim little responsi- 
bility for the success of the measure. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. C. Fisher, 
Chairman of the Committee 
for the Committee. 


The report by Mr. Fisher was re- 
ceived and placed on file. 

The president next called for the 
report of the committee on teacher 
training. The secretary announced 
that he had received a letter from 
Mr. David Felmley, chairman of that 
committee, in which he said that his 
committee had nothing to report at 
this time. 

The president called for a report 
of the committee on larger district 
unit. The secretary read a brief 
written report from the chairman. 
Mr. H. A. Hollister, which is ss fol- 
lows: 

To the Board of Directors, I. 8. T. A. 

Springfield, Illinois. 

The committee on larger unit has no 
report to make at this time, since we 
have had no time nor opportunity to get 
together during the school vacation. 

I may add, however, that we are hop- 
ing to resume activities very soon and 
shall probably be able to have at least 
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two meetings of our committee before the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 
I shall soon communicate with the mem- 
bers of the committee and ask their 
wishes in the matter. 

H, A. Hollister, Chairman. 

The report by Mr. Hollister was 
received and placed on file. 

Mrs. Merwin, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, made the follow- 
ing report concerning the program 
for the annual meeting to be held 
December 27 to 29. 1927: 

To the Board of Directors. Illinois State 

Teachers’ Association. 

As chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, I will report that with one exception 
only slight changes have been made in 
the tentative program for the annual 
meeting to be held next December, as it 
was submitted to the board last May. I 
regret to report that Dr. Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College, Califor- 
nia, because of the death of two trustees 
and the added burden placed upon her aa 
the holiday season, has begged to be re- 
leased from her contract to appear upon 
our program. 

Fortunately I have been able to secure 
the promise of Dr. Thyrsa Amos, Dean of 
Women, University of Pittsburg, to fill 
her place. With one exception, I have re- 
ceived from each speaker and each chair- 
man of reporting committees approval of 
the hour and time for the rendition of 
address or report. This has been done in 
an attempt to arrange a program that 
can be put through on schedule time and 
also provide time for discussion. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, 
Chairman. 


The report as given was approved 
and placed on file. 

The president next asked Treas- 
urer Charles MeIntosh for a state- 
ment of the finances of the Associa- 
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tion. Treasurer MeIntosh reported 
that, since the last annual report 
made under date of December 15, 
1926, the receipts and disbursements 
have been as follows: 


RECEIPTS 
From Central Division 
From Southwestern Division ......... 
From Lake Shore Division, 
From South Central Division ....... 
From Southern Division 
From Chicago Division 


Total Receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Total orders paid .......................$30,071.16 
Transferred to building fund... 5,000.00 


Total disbursements $35,071.16 
The treasurer reports further that 
eight more meetings are to report this fall 
before the annual report in December. 
Charles McIntosh, 
Treasurer. 


The report by the treasurer was 
received and placed on file. 

The president called on Secretary 
Moore to report concerning the ex- 
penditures and balances in the sev- 
eral appropriations made at the 
meeting in December, 1926. Where- 
upon, the secretary handed each 
member of the board the report 
shown at the bottom of the page. 

The secietary then asked if the board 
had any directions to give him or the 
director of research. After some dis- 
cussion of the need for higher standards 
of qualifications of teachers in Illinois, a 
motion was made, seconded and carried 
that the secretary and director of re- 
search devote a considerable part of their 
time and effort to making a study of the 
need for higher professional standards 
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for teachers in Illinois and to making a 
comparison of Illinois with other states 
in regard to requirements for certifica- 
tion. It was also recommended that the 
State Teachers’ Association earnestly en- 
deavor through legislation to bring Illi- 
nois up to the standards and require 
ments of the other North Central States. 
The secretary was directed to publish in 
the IMinois Teacher the results of the in- 
vestigations and the reasons for raising 
the standards in Illinois. 

The board authorized the secretary and 
editor of the Illinois Teacher to pay out 
of the contingent fund for such part time 
assistance as he might need as editor. 

The secretary was directed to report 
to the next meeting of the board what 
time would be best for him to take a 
vacation. 

All questions decided and all actions 
taken were by regular parliamentary pro- 
cedure, by motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by a vote of a majority of the 
board. 

There being no further business, the 
board adjourned to meet at the Abraham 
Lincoln hotel, Springfield, at 11:30 a. m., 
on Tuesday, December 27, 1927.—Robdert 
C. Moore, Secretary. 





Principals Should Read 

No principal can afford to spend 
all of his time in detail, all of his 
leisure in sports and automobiling. 
He should and must bone down to 
good study, to stiff reading, not only 
along the lines of his occupation, 
but along many other lines. It 
would be a matter of interest to 
find how many principals read books, 
and how many are satisfied with the 
snatchy sort of information that 
comes through digest and magazines. 
—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintend- 
ent City School, Los Angeles. 





APPROPRIATIONS, 


EXPENDITURES AND BALANCES, 1.8. T.A., SEPT. 22, 1927 








Purpose of Appropriation 


Expenditures 


Balance in 
Appropriation to Sept. 22, 1927 y Ate et 


Estimated Estimated 


Expenditures Balance In 


Appro — 
to Dee. 15, 1927 | “Spero be 1927 





Salary of Secretary 
Salary of Treasurer 


Expense, 
Expense, Other Committees 


| ae ace 


Salary of Director of Research ................... 
Part time Stenographer for Secretary . 230.95 
Expense, Board of Directors ......................... 
Legislative Committee -—............... 


$12,000 00 $11,680.50 
5,000.00 5,000.00 
800.00 800.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 


250.22 
1,930 01 
298.77 
720.30 





Expense of Secretary 





Office Equipment 
Expense of Treasurer 
Research and Statistics 


PP HTP > PO 


135.58 
409.52 





N. E. A. Affiliation 


1,889.83 
100.00 








Expense, N. E. A. Director 
Expense, N. E. A. Delegates 
Contingencies 


465.81 
3,328.00 
386.05 


333 





Annual meeting 
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1,366.07 





Bills Payable 


301.50 








Publicity 
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503.05 
5,000.00 
$38,796.16 
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1,110.17 610.17 
0 


0. 
$6,103.84 





$ 269.50 
0. 

0. E 0. 

0. . 0. 
269.05 169.05 
249.78 149.78 


319 50 $ 5000 
0. 


1,069 99 919.99 


201.23 ! 101.23 
179.70 29.70 
164.42 64.42 

90.48 0. 90.48 


‘ , 0. 
34.19 . 34.19 
272.00 b 272.00 
613.95 “ 513.95 
633.93 ; 633.93 
398.50 . 398.50 
496.95 90.00 406.95 


0. 
$1,440.00 





0. 
$4,663.84 
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The Tax Situation in the City of Chicago 


Evident Inequalities in Tax Assessments in Lake City 
Exposed by Organizations and Individuals 


T seems that no public official or 

commission in Chicago will take 

any definite action to enforce 

the tax laws of that city or 
otherwise solve the present unbear- 
able tax situation. So it is left to 
the teachers to expose the gross in- 
equalities in assessment of property 
and the lack of enforcement of the 
law and to do all in their power to 
bring about a reasonable equaliza- 
tion and enforcement. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
Record of October contains an edi- 
terial on the situation which reads 
as follows: 

The good people of Chicago are  un- 
covering some of the rottenness in the tax 
situation in that city. In a recent mem- 
orandum to the Cook County Board of 
Review, George O. Fairweather, and John 
O. Rees, members of the Joint Commission 
on Real Estate Valuation point vut some 
of the gross inequalities still existing 
even after the board is supposed to have 
made needed adjustments. 

Thus it has been found that many prop- 
erties are assessed at more than their 
sales value, while countless others are 
assessed as low as one to 20 per cent of 
their fair sales value. i 

The Commission found that of 58 prop- 
erties originally assessed at 91 per cent 
or more of their sales value, five were 
changed to over 101 per cent, nine to 
91-95 per cent of their sales value, three 
to 86-90 per cent, five to 81-85 per cent, six 
to 76-80 per cent, nine to 71-75 per cent, 
four to 61-55 per cent, one to 26-30 per 
cent, one to 31-35 per cent, and so on. 

Thirty-seven properties were assessed 
at one to 10 per cent of their fair sales 
value and after being reviewed by the 
Board of Review only one of these 
changed and it was raised to 46-50 per 
cent. The other 36 were left “as is.” 

This is all very illuminating, in view 
of the provision in the constitution of 
Illinois which says that all property must 
be assessed equally. 

Margaret Haley, leader of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation is on the war path 
and has been granted a hearing before 
the State Tax Commission to present 
some of these interesting comparisons. 
She is out after the tax dodgers. 

To get ready for the fight, she attended 
the hearing before the Commission last 
week when the I. A. A. and the Farm 
Bureaus of Stephenson and Champaign 
presented their case. 

Tax revision in Chicago is of interest 
to downstate because the state tax rate is 
applied to valuations made by the local 
boards. For some time, John C. Watson 
has contended that equalization between 
counties would result in raising the gen- 
eral level of assessed valuation in Chi- 
cago. The outcome of these hearings be- 
fore the Tax Commission will decide the 


part the Association must play in bring- 
ing about needed changes. 

‘The Chicago Teachers’ Federation 
recently undertook to eollect from 
its members a fund of $100,000 to 
bring about such an exposure of in- 
equalities and lack of law enforce- 
ment as would compel the proper 
authorities to correct them and thus 
provide the necessary revenues for 
the schools. The mayor and the 
president of the board of education 
ridiculed the plan in public state- 
ments and implied that teachers who 
would subscribe to such a fund were 
incompetent and unfit to continue in 
the profession. 

In an open letter to the mayor, un- 
der date of September 30, Miss Haley 
says: 

The public records show the grossest 
inequality in the assessment of real es- 
tate for taxation in Chicago. They show 
that one hundred dollars worth of real 
estate owned by some persons pays as 
high as twenty times as much in tazes 
as does one hundred dollars worth of 
real estate owned by other persons. 

“These records show a total of $450,000 
was appropriated by the County Board, 
the City Council and the Board of Edu- 
cation in 1927, for the use of the Board 
of Assessors to secure information as to 
the actual value of real estate in Chi- 
cago in order that the assessors, in mak- 
ing the 1927 quadriennial assessment of 
real estate, might be able to rectify the 
gross inequalities now existing. 

“The record shows that the Board of 
Assessors refused to accept the $450,000 
on the terms and for the purposes ap- 
propriated and that this money has not 
been used for that purpose. 

“The teachers, therefore, are taking 
upon themselves the moral and financial 
responsibility of securing information, 
that should have been secured with that 
$450,000 of public money, information as 
to the actual value of real estate in Chi- 
cago; and this information, to be se- 
cured and paid for by the teachers, is to 
be taken before the tribunal provided by 
the laws of Illinois to compel the as- 
sessing boards of Cook county to make 
just, equitable, uniform and lawful real 
estate assessments, and to do it now, this 
year, 1927. 


-A. Record quoted above. 
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“The full valuation of taxable prop- 
erty in New York as determined by the 
New York assessing bodies in 1927 is Siz- 
teen Billion Dollars. 

“The full valuation of taxable property 
in Chicago as determined by the assess- 
ing bodies of Cook county in 1926 was 
less than Four Billion Dollars. 

“The members of the Board of Review 
elected last year under the slogan ‘Amer- 
ica First,’ should add to that slogan, ‘and 
Chicago Last’; for Chicago is the last 
city in the United States to wake up and 
demand that the utterly lawless, in- 
equitable and iniquitous assessment of 
real estate shall end, and end now. 

“The information presented in this 
bulletin shows the urgent necessity for 
the teachers’ program of action adopted 
at the Studebaker theater meeting on 
September 23.” 

A part of the information re- 
ferred to as given in the Bulletin is 
given in the editorial from the I. A. 
A table in 
the Bulletin citing examples of un- 
equal assessments is given at the bot- 
tom of the page. 

This table shows the full value 
as fixed by the board of review 
in 1923 and the actual sales value of 
ten of the 2056 properties sold before 
or just after December, 1924. It 
shows that the board of review full 
values range from 83 per cent to only 
2 per cent of the actual sales value on 
these ten properties. 

For several years the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association has gone on 
record in favor of a ‘‘strict and im- 
partial enforcement of the assess- 
ment and taxation laws, and for a 
revaluation and equalization of as- 
sessment of all property, tangible 
and intangible, by the State Tax 
Commission or other proper author- 
ity so that the assessment of prop- 
erty will be in accordance with the 
original purpose and intention of the 
law.”’ 

In their sincere and intensive ef- 
forts to bring about that very thing 
in regard to real estate in Chicago, 
the Chicago Teachers should have the 
sympathy and support of all the 
teachers in the state. For, if the 
Chicago teachers succeed, their suc- 
cess will help solve the tax problem 
for the whole state. If the owners 
of real estate in Chicago find they 
vannot evade the assessment laws, 
they will take action to enforce the 





Property 
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Business Building .... 
Six Small Homes .... 
Family Residence . 
Store and Apartment 
Vacant Land 

Business Building . 5921 S. Morgan St. . 
Apartments and Stores 31894 Corngne Ave. 
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Vacant Land 
Vacant Land 
Vacant Land 
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Sacramento .. 
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8059 8S. Ashland Ave. 
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law in regard to other classes of 
property; and, if a legal and equit- 
able assessment is made in Chicago, 
it will cause a strong demand for a 
similar assessment elsewhere in IIli- 
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nois. Therefore, we should give the 
Chicago teachers all the encourage- 
ment and support we can in doing 
just what we all want done for the 
whole state.—R. C. Moore. 


East Central Division Holds Fall Meetin3, 


Session at University of Illinois on October 7, Conducted Under 
Leadership of Dean C. E. Chadsey of Education- School 


The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the East Central Division was held 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
on Friday, October 7, 1927. The at- 
tendance was about 2,300. 

The program was carried out as 
planned by. the executive committee 
under the leadership of Dean C. E. 
Chadsey of the School of Education, 
U. of L, and its main features were 
as follows: 

Addresses to the general sessions 
were by M. S. Pittman, Director of 
Rural Education, Michigan State 
Teachers College, Ypsilanti; William 
S. Gray, College of Education, Chi- 
eago University; Melvin E. Hagger- 
ty, Dean of College of Education, 
University of Chicago; Robert L. 
Lyman, University of Chicago. The 
musie was furnished by the Urbana 
and Champaign high schools and the 
School of Music, U. of I. Three sec- 
tional meetings were held in the 
afternoon and an excellent spe- 
cialized program was rendered in 
each. 

At the business meeting a motion 
was made and carried that whenever 
the officers of the State Teachers 
Association decided to go on with 
the proposed headquarters building 
the East Central Division will con- 
tribute $1,000 for the purpose of 
paying for such building. 

The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: 

Be It Resolved: 

1. That we once more acknowledge 
with thanks the hospitality of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the contribution of 
musicians and all others who have ren- 
dered service of any kind. 

2. That we are thankful for the 
marked educational advancement of the 
past few years in Illinois and to those 
whose labors and good will have helped 
to bring it about. 

3. That we recognize the present or- 
ganization of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association as a chief factor in the ac- 
complishment of this result, and that we 
value our membership as a means of 
joining in further service to our profes- 
sion and to the cause of education. 

4. That we continue to urge upon the 
General Assembly of Illinois the duty of 
making possible the adequate education 
of children im every part of the State, 
and repeat our belief that $20,000,000 per 


annum is not more than the State’s 
proper share of the cost of such education. 

5. That we regard the 18th amend- 
ment and all other amendments to the 
Constitution as of equal sanctity with 
the other parts of the Constitution of the 
United States, and heartily approve of 
legislation necessary to make the prohi- 
bition of the liquor traffic effective, and 
that we consider it still the duty of all 
to teach the effects of alcohol, so that the 
reasons for the amendment and the laws 
based upon it may be known to children. 

6. That we approve every effort to 
promote peace and cooperation among 
nations as well as among all classes of 
society. 

7. That we recognize instruction in 
the social, economic and political duties 
of citizenship as of first importance, 
especially the teaching by precept and 
example of respect for and obedience to 
the laws of the land. 

8. That we favor the discontinuance 
of small and inefficient school districts 
and the establishment of consolidated 
districts: 

9. That again we urge upon superin- 
tendents and high school principals the 
necessity of informing boards of educa 
tion that they must guard against the 
levy for school purposes being reduced 
by the cost of collection. 

10.. That we favor a tenure of office 
or a‘longer term for teachers, and that 
after a reasonable length of service that 
they cannot be removed except for cause. 

11. That we go on record as favoring 
those magazines and papers in our 
schools which are careful to preserve the 
highest ideals in their readers, and that 
we protest against those magazines 
which by editorials ar advertising seek 
to destroy those ideals. 

The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 

President, C. E. Chadsey, Urbana; 
Vice President, G. W. Sutton, Mon- 
ticello; Secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, 
Urbana; Treasurer, G. H. Wright, 
Urbana. 

Executive Committee, W. C. Baer, 
Chm.; Danville; E. W. Powers, 2 yrs., 
Watseka; L. W. Williams, 3 yrs., 
Urbana. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
L. W. Haviland, Onarga; Legisla- 
tion, A. P. Johnson, Kankakee; Res- 
olutions, E. A. Lloyd, Grant Park. 

Local Committees: Auditing, W. 
M. Loy, Chm., Gibson City; C. A. 
Towne, 2 yrs., Reddick ; E. 0. Phares, 
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Sheldon. Appropriations, L. W. 
Haviland, Chm., Onarga; H. D. An- 
derson, 1 yr., Gilman; Byron Frame, 
2 yrs., Hoopeston. Resolutions, E. 
A. Lloyd, Chm., Grant Park; John 
Swinney, 1 yr., Paxton; Russell 
Gwinn, 2 yrs., Westville. Legisla- 
tion, A. P. Johnson, Chm., Kanka- 
kee; W. W. Ernest. 1 yr., Cham- 
paign; Bert Lester, 2 yrs., Ashkum. 

Delegate to the National Educa- 
tion Association, Irving Munson, 
Momence. 

The delegates and alternates ap 
pointed for the annual state mect 
ing to be held in Springfield next 
December are as follows: 

Delegates: 
. Emma Day, Monticello. 
. Everett Henneberry, Milmine. 
C. W. Rice, Urbana. 
M. L. Flaningham, Urbana. 
R. F. Carson, Urbana. 
C. S. Dale, Champaign. 
C. W. Mattoon, St. Joseph. 
. ©. C. Condit, Rantoul. 

. Irving Munson, Momence. 

. John Bouschard, Kankakee. 

. J. A. Wieland, Bradley. 

2. Robert S. Wilson, Kempton. 
3. J. H. Francis, Piper City. 
4. W. E. Richeson, Watseka. 
5. H. D. Anderson, Gilman. 

. Russell Gwinn, Westville. 

. Lavon ©. Roberts, Armstrong. 
. Grant Balding, Alvin. 

9. W. C. Baer, Danville. 

. B. H. Spicer, Sidell. 

. F. E. Dougas, Westville. 

. Willa Freeland, Danville. 

3. Minnie Burt, Rossville. 
Alternates: 
. Edgar Dixon, Atwood. 
O. S. Jones, Deland. 
. Charles Gooding, Champaign. 
Velma Bamberger, Champaign. 
Maud Fry, Urbana. 
A. Q. Bennett, Urbana. 
F. L. Lohman, Ogden. 
F. M. Peterson, Tolono. 
. James Shrontz, St. Anne. 
. Clara Nelson, Momence. 
. Herbert Schreiber, Herscher. 
. Otis Keeler, Melvin. 
. J. J. Swinney, Paxton. 
. E. O. Phares, Sheldon. 
. E. E. Shaw, Cisna Park. 
. Ward N. Black, Georgetown. 
. Byron Frame, Hoopeston. 
. Glenn Demeree, Patomac. 
. G. W. Clement, Armstrong. 
. Lulu Vorhees, Fairmount. 
. V. W. Gorman, Indianola. 
. A. R. Matheny, Bismarck. 
3. W. R. Lowery, Hoopeston. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Mabel D. Ricketts, 


Secretary. 
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Galesbur?, Scene of Western Session 


Notables From U. of Chicago, Dayton, O., Moraine Park School, 
U. of Missouri, and Columbia Were on Program 


The Western Division held its 
nineteenth annual meeting at Gales- 
burg on Thursday and Friday, Oc- 
tober 6 and 7, 1927, with an attend- 
ance of about 1,600. 

The High School Department met 
in the afternoon of Thursday and 
listened to an address by Dr. J. M. 
McCallister, Personnel Officer, 
University High School, U. of Chi- 
eago. This was discussed by Prin- 
cipal W. E. Nelson of Quincy with 
special reference to mathematics, by 
Principal O. O. Young, Galesburg. 
with special reference to social 
science, and by R. R. Simpkins. 
Macomb, with special reference to 
general progress. 

At the general session on Thurs- 
day evening, Dr. Frank PD. Slutz, 
Moraine Park School, Dayton, Ohio. 
spoke on ‘‘Teaching the Art of Serv- 
ing Together.’’ The Galesburg or- 
chestra and band furnished the 
music. Friday forenoon was the 
heavy part of the program, and 
three addresses were given, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Making School Meaningful 
for Boys and Girls,’’ by Dr. Slutz; 
‘‘Literature as a Philosophy of 
Life,’’ Dr. Jay William Hudson, 
University of Missouri; and ‘‘Sig- 
nificance of the Present Curriculum 
Revision -Movement,’’ Dr. Jesse H. 
Newlon, Columbia University. On 
Friday afternoon the business of the 
division was transacted, and then ten 
sectional meetings were held and all 
had splendid programs. 

The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: 

Resolved: 

1. That we, the members of the West- 
ern Division of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, express our earnest apprecia- 
tion to the City of Galesburg, its Cham- 
ber of Commerce, its churches and 
schools for their cooperation and courtesy 
during our nineteenth annual session. 

2. That we acknowledge the grateful 
services rendered by the executive com- 
mittee and officers, the Galesburg High 
School band, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce Double Quartet. 

3. That we stand firmly for an ap- 
proximate equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for the children of Illinois upon a 
reasonably high level. As means to this 
end, we recommend the following: 

(a) That the state as an educational 
unit assume its constitutional responsi- 
bility for efficient schools in all local dis- 
tricts by setting. reasonably high mini- 
mum standards, by requiring all districts 
to meet those standards, and by aiding 
local distrftts financially so they may be 
able to meet the required standards; 


(b) Increases in the appropriation by 
the state to the state school fund until 
that fund shall equal at least 25 per cent of 
the total expenses of the common schools, 
and that this fund be apportioned to the 
schools primarily fer the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity; 
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(c) Larger territorial units for schoo! 
taxation and administration. We recom- 
mend that the study of the larger school 
unit be continued by a committee of our 
state association. Since some other 
states have achieved the larger unit 
through consolidation of small districts, 
we commend to our committee a 
study of the plan adopted in some of 
those states. 


The Treasurer made a_ report, 
which was as follows: 





WESTERN DIVISION ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


October 8, 1926— 
Balance on Hand 





Dues Received 





Interest, Certificate Deposit One Year 
Interest, Liberty Bond, One Year 
Refund State Treasurer .... 








Grand Total Receipts 





DISBURSEMENTS 
Registration Clerks, Custer Hotel, Thursday 


October 1, 1927— 
Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, Lectures 





O. L. Manchester, Lectures 





Caroline Grote, Expense to Meeting 





Dr. Richard Burton, Lectures 





C. F. Miller, Postage 
Victor Wood, Exp. Mailing Programs 

Johanna Shanahan, Exp. to Springfield 
F. W. Phillips, Exp. to Springfield, 1925 


(71, 72) 


.-- (74) 
(75) 
-(76) 
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C. T. Apt, Com. Expense 





T. W. Everitt, Exp. to Springfield, 1925 


A. E. Decker, Expense as Treasurer .....................ccececceceeseeeeeeees 


Stella M. Frank, Clerical Work 





Hancock County Journal, Printing Badges ................................ 
H. M. Leinbaugh, Exp. Social Science Sec. ................................ 





Prof. Drew, Exp. for Lecture 
Chas. McIntosh, Dues State Association 

Chas. McIntosh, Dues State Association .. 
Chas. McIntosh, Dues State Association .. 
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T. W. Everitt, Exp. to Springfield 
E. A. Huff, Exp. to Springfield 





W. F. Boyes, Exp. to Springfield 
Ben H. Groves, Exp. to Springfield 
C. E. Griffiths, Exp. to Springfield 





Robert C. Smith, Exp. to Springfield... cccceeeeeeccccee coceeveen 


Ray W. Hincholiff, Rent of Armory 
Pierret & Martin, Printing 





F. W. Phillips, Expense to Springfield 

F. J. Wal.ace, Expense to Springfield 

R. W. Hyndman, Expense to Springfield 
Amy B. Anderson, Expense to a 
Geo. A. Selters, Expense to Springfield .. 
C. T. Apt, Expense to Springfield 


Helen L. Rothgeb, Expense to a 


Florence Mcgaughey, Expense to Springfield . 


A. E. Decker, Postage and exp. to Springfield . wibiss Sealine 


S. D. Faris, Exp. to Springfield .. 

W. F. Boyes, Exp. delegate to N. E. * % 
W. F. Boyes, Exp. delegate to N. E. A. 
Western Ill. Pas. Assn. Printing Iden. 


Total Expense Oct. 8, 1926, to Oct. 


--- $6,594.16 


$ 4.00 
205.92 
100.00 

17.95 
300.00 
4.00 
5.56 
16.10 
10.00 
6.72 
4.00 
9.42 
39.58 
25.00 
15.30 
4.50 
10.00 
1,587.00 
4.00 
12.00 
14.84 
12,14 
12.78 
10.65 
14.66 
11.98 
14.32 
50.00 
9.50 
17.67 
17.09 
12.06 
16.00 
16.08 
17.17 
13.80 
20.00 
20.12 
16.92 
150.00 
45.68 
12.00 


$2,915.51 


Balance on Hand October 1, 1927 


3,678.64 








Report of the Auditing Commit- 
tee. Western Division: 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Oct. 
7. 1927. 

Your committee has examined the re- 
port of the Treasurer of this association 
and found it correct. 

According to this report the associa- 
tion has on hand $3,678.64, in 'uding one 
Liberty Bond for $590.00, one certificate 
of deposit for $2,500.00, another certifi- 
cate of deposit for $500, and $178.64 in 


checking account. This *mount does not 
include any money taken in or paid ou: 
for this meeting. 

This committee also recommends that 
all bills incurred by this meeting be paid 
by the treasurer when presented proper- 
ly O. K’d. 

(Signed) 
D. B. Fager, Chairman 
A. A. Holmes, 
Myrtle K. Hukill, 
Auditing Committee, 
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The main features of the businéss 
transacted were as follows: 

Upon motion of W. F. Boyes the 
Western Division will join the 
N.E.A. for the year 1927-28 and sen: 
the retiring President, E. E. Van 
Cleve as its delegate. 

Mr. A. E. Decker asked that the 
Auditing Committee be made a per- 
manent committee, and that the 
chair appoint such a Committee. 
The present committee (D. B. Fager, 
A. A. Holmes, Myrtle K. Hukill) was 
named, 

President E. E. Van Cleve then 
appointed the Executive Committec 
(F. M. Winbigler, O. O. Young, 
George A. Selters) to take care of 
the necessary changes in the Consti- 
tution so that the Auditing Com- 
mittee might be a permanent com- 
mittee. 

Tt was also moved that the chair 
appoint a committee to take care of 
the noise in the auditorium so all 
could hear the speakers. After 
some discussion’ the motion was 
adopted and the chair appointed the 
following -committee: Chester F. 
Miller, W. F. Boyes, and O. 0. 
Young, all of Galesburg. 

The officers and Executive Com- 
mittee are receiving congratulations 
for the valuable and interesting pro- 
gram they prepared for the Western 
Division. 

The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 

President, W. E. Nelson, Quincy; 
Vice President, C. F. Miller, Gales- 
burg; Secretary, Helen L. Rothgeb, 
Quincy; Treasurer, A. E. Decker, 
Carthage. 

Executive Committee: F. M. Win- 
bigler, Chm., Monmouth; O. 0. 
Young, 2 yrs., Galesburg; George A. 
Selters, 3 yrs., Macomb. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
P. H. Hellyer, Lewiston ; Legislation, 
C. S. Apt, Oquawka; Resolutions, E. 
A. Huff, Farmington. 

Local Committees : Appropriations, 
T. W. Everitt, Chm., Bushnell; 
Mayme Snyder, 2 yrs., Canton; P. H. 
Hellyer, 3 yrs., Lewiston. 

Legislation, John H. Steiner, Chm., 
Quiney; G. W. Gaylor, 2 yrs., Ma- 
comb; C. 8S. Apt.. 3 yrs., Oquawka. 

Resolutions, Jasper Shoemaker, 
Chm., Media; J. T. Reeves, 2 yrs., 
Media; E. A. Huff, 3 yrs., Farm- 
ington. 

The delegates and alternates to 
attend the State Meeting at Spring- 
field in December, 1927, are as fol- 
lows: 

Delegates : 
. E. Leach, Oquawka. 
. S. Apt, Oquawka. 
. A. Bell, Alexis. 
K.. Bauernfeind, Monmouth. 
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Seventh Annual Black Hawk Meetin3, Held 


Fourteen Hundred in Attendance at Rock Island Session 
on October 7. Number of Resolutions Adopted 


The Black Hawk Division held its 
Seventh Annual Meeting at Rock 
Island on October 7, with an attend- 
ance of about 1,400. 

The speakers on the main program 
were Pres. Glenn Frank, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Miss Charl Wil- 
liams, Field Secretary, N.E.A., and 
Mr. Upton Close, Explorer and Lec- 
turer. A report of the state meeting 
of last December was made by Miss 
Bessie Adams, Aledo; and a report 
of the N.E.A. meeting at Seattle last 
summer by Miss Koch, Rock Island. 
The music was furnished by the Im- 
perial Male Quartet of Chicago. 

The resolutions adopted are as 
follows: 

I. Be it resolved that the Blackhawk 
division of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring the estab- 
lishment of the proposed department of 
education as outlined in the Curtis-Reed 
bill presented to Congress. 

II. That this Association congratulate 
our State Superintendent on the mag- 
nificent way in which he conducted the 
national meeting of the N. E. A. at Se- 
attle and express the pride we feel in his 
success as a leader of the interests of 
the teachers of our country. 

III. That we heartily endorse the 
American Program of Education adopted 
at the meeting of the N. E. A. at Seattle 
in July, 1927 and especially the pro 
visions of Resolutions adopted and which 
provide that all administrative officers, 
state, county and city be selected for their 
positions on the basis of their professional 
qualifications and attainment by lav 
boards of education and that state, coun- 
ty, city and other boards of education be 
elected on non-partisan ballots, chosen at 
large from the area which the board is to 
serve, for relatively long terms, and that 
the terms of office of members be so ar- 
ranged as to make it impossible to 
select a majority of the members of the 
board at any one election 

IV. Be it resolved, also, that this As- 
sociation urge upon its members their 


enrollment in the National Education As- 
sociation and that we strive for a one- 
hundred per cent enrollment of our mem- 
bers in the National Organization. 

V. That this Association resolves 
further, as favoring the support of the 
Annie Keller Fund. 

VI. That the new member of the 
Executive Committee of this Association 
elected here today be made Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee for next year. 

VII. Also, that this Association ex- 
press our appreciation of this splendid 
program and of the generous hospitality 
of the city of Rock Island and especially 
that of the proprietors of this splendid 
Theatre which is provided for our use 
without charge. 

The Auditing Committee made the follow- 
ing report: 

Recognizing the fact that it is no 
longer possible in the interval between 
sessions to make an audit of our asso- 
ciation finances that is of any interest or 
value, your committee recommends that 
the following procedure be adopted as one 
of the by-laws of the association: 

“The auditing committee appointed 
each year at the time of the meeting 
shall defer its work until early December, 
and then make its report to the executive 
committee of the association as of Decem- 
ber 1 of that year.” 

This will give the treasurer opportu- 
nity to pay all bills incurred for the 
meeting, receive fees on transfer from 
nearby divisions, and send in to the 
state organization its share of the funds 
collected, before his books are audited. 

Your committee further recommends 
that the financial report which has some- 
times been made by the auditing com- 
mittee be made each year by the treas- 
urer at the time of the annual meeting. 

Charles Bruner, 

H. B. Price, 

BE. P. Nutting, Chairman, 
Auditing Committee. 


The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 
President, R. W. Bardwell, Rock 
(Continued on Page 16) 





. Maude Thomson, Galesburg. 

. Winefred Miller, Abingdon. 

. George O. Barr, Wyoming. 

. Miss Elva Mercer, Farmington. 
9. R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 

. Florence McGaughey, Macomb. 

. J. C. Burns, Macomb. 

. A. A. Holmes, Bowen. 

. Neil Ausmus, Dallas City. 

. James A. Long, Frederick. 
5. Vietor B. Wood, Rushville. 

. John H. Steiner, Quincy. 

. Fred Baldwin, Camp Point. 

Alternates: 

. Garland Taylor, Media. 

. Lee Byar, Oquawka. 

. Mima McClymonds, Kirkwood. 





. H. L. Beckett, Roseville. 
. Herbert Hodges, Maquon. 
. 8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon. 
. Charles E. Griffith, Toulon. 
. E. A. Huff, Farmington. 
9. Mary Wright, Farmington. 
. D. B. Fager, Blandinsville. 
. R. Simpkins, Macomb. 
. W. 8S. Turner, Ferris. 
3. S. D. Ferris, Carthage. 
. J. F Pinkerton, Rushville. 
5. R. G. Smith, Rushville. 
. Fred Hall, Loraine. 
. Edith Hall, Quincey. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Helen L. Rothgeb, 


Secretary. 
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Eastern Division Meets at Charleston 


Large Part of Session Devoted to Work and Problems of 
Special Departments. To Contribute to Building Fund 


The thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Eastern Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association was held 
at Charleston on Friday, October 14, 
1927, with a good attendance. 

The addresses to the general ses- 
gions were as follows: President’s 
address, Miss Ellen A. Ford, Teach- 
ers College, Charleston ; ‘‘Education 
and the Disease of Institutionalism,”’ 
President Glenn Frank, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; ‘‘Industry and 
Art in Japan,’’ Dr. J. Paul Goode, 
Professor of Geography, University 
of Chicago. 

A liberal part of the day was de- 
voted to the work and problems of 
special departments and groups and 
helpful lectures and discussions con- 
stituted the program for each group. 
The following groups had such meet- 
ings and programs: English teachers, 
Latin teachers, French teachers, 
Mathematies teachers, Praetical 
Arts, Seience, Social Science and 
Geography, Rural and Primary, Up- 
per Grades, Science and Geography, 
Rural and Upper Grades, Primary 
teachers. 

A motion was made, seconded and 
earried to appropriate $1,000 to the 
building fund which is being col- 
lected for the purpose of erecting at 
Springfield an Administration Build- 
ing for the Illinois State Teachers 
Association. 

The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 

President, E. E. Greeson, Toledo; 
Vice President, John R. Moss, Paris; 
Secretary, Anna Pape, Mattoon; 
Treasurer, E. H. Taylor, FE. I. 8. T. C., 
Charleston. 

Executive Committee, Nettie L. 
Roughton, Chm., Sullivan; E. L. 
Stover, E. I. S. T. C., Charleston; 
Nell Taylor, Tuscola. 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
B. F. Holscher, Marshall; Legisla- 
tion, Nettie L. Roughton, Sullivan; 
Resolutions, Mrs. A. T. Brady, 
Greenup. 

The following delegates and alter- 
nates were appointed to represent 
the division at the State Meeting of 
the I. S. T. A. in Springfield, Decem- 
ber, 1927: 


Delegates: 

C. E. Miller, Kansas. 
. O. Rice Jones, Paris. 
3. H. B. Black, Mattoon. 
. W. W. Ankenbrand, Charleston. 
5. B. F. Holscher, Marshall. 
. 0. V. Walters, Casey. 
. George W. Henderson, Effing- 

ham. 


8. J. T. Hoar, Effingham. 
9. Nell Taylor, Tuscola. 
10. H. G. Rowe, Arcola. 
11. Loren Brumfield, Sullivan. 
12. C. R. Williams, Lovington. 
13. J. W. Alexander, Windsor. 
. W. F. White, Shelbyville. 
. 8S. B. Vance, Vandalia. 
. George P. Harper, Ramsey. 
. E. E. Greeson, Toledo. 
. Beulah Wattles, Neoga. 
. V. A. Jones, Newton. 
. Audria Beard, Palestine. 
Alternates : 
. Lois Wade, Paris. 
. Harry Adams, Scottland. 
. O. L, Minter, Charleston. 
. E. H. Taylor, Charleston. 
. 0. F. Geddes, Marshall. 
. Harold Bright, Martinsville. 
. J. H. Griffith, Teutopolis. 
. Edith Wilson, Altamont. 
9. J. H. Trinkle, Newman. 
. A. F. Goldsmith, Hondsboro. 
. Emma Edminston, Sullivan. 
. Delmer Elder, Sullivan. 
3. C. B. Guin, Findlay. 
. W. 0. Puckett, Stewardson. 
5. Mrs. C. E. Crawford, Vandalia. 
. Lew R. Traylor, Ramsey. 
. W. F. Watson, Toledo. 
. Orville Young, Neoga. 
9. H. J. MeCormick, West Lib- 
erty. 
. Margaret E. Fear, Willow Hill. 
The report of the auditing com- 
mittee was approved as follows: 
January 14, 1927, Balance in 
Checking Account 
February 23, 1927, One reg- 
istration with McIntosh 


Total $ 472.60 
Expenditures, Jan. 14 to 
April 22, (See Book) 





Balance April 22, 1927 $ 403.18 
Savings account, No. 2402.$1,735.53 
Second Liberty Loan, 4%... 800.00 


Total assets, April 22, 
ET ensniahios "$2, 938.71 
Gertrude Clendenen, 


Secretary. 


Black Hawk Mest 


(Continued from Page 1 
Island ; Vice President, E. R Selleck, 
Sterling ; Secretary, Florence Don- 
ahey, Moline; Treasurer, E. P. Nut 
ting, Moline. 

Executive Committee: O. F. Koch. 
Chm., Kewanee; W. E. Weaver, 2 
yrs., Morrison; H. K. Whittier. 3 
yrs., Joy 

State Committees: Appropriations, 
H. P. Hilbish, Erie; Legislation, G 
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E. Platt, Keithsburg; Resolutions, 
A. L. Fulwiler, East Moline. 

The delegates and alternates ap- 
pointed to represent the division at 
the state meeting at Springfield next 
December are as follows: 

Delegates: 
. Harley Rohm, Cambridge. 
Homer Scovil, Kewanee. 
. Lydia Bubeck, Geneseo. 
E. E. Liljequist, Fulton. 
. Charles Robb, Morrison. 
. Harriet Echtemach, Sterling. 
. Opal R. Lee, New Boston. 
. Honora Braucht, Millersburg. 
. T. N. Stark, Sherrard. 
. Violet Peterson, Moline. 
. W. H. Fritz, Milan. 
. Daisy Williams, Rock Island. 
. Sadie Kleist, Illinois City. 
. Harold Blanchard, Albany. 
Alternates : 
. Colleen Montgomery, Cam- 
bridge. 
. Minnie Trask, Kewanee. 
3. Kate C. Dickson, Geneseo. 
. Mamie Riordan, Fulton. 
. Mrs. Rodler, Erie. 
. U. R. Devoe, Sterling. 
. Edna Dixon, Viola. 
. Minola Reaber, Aledo. 
9. Mrs. Ira Hamilton, Keithsburg. 
. Loretta Spickler, Andalusia. 
. Edith Swanson, Moline. 
12. Mrs. Meers, Silvis. 
13. Harvey Mathieson, Rock Island. 
14. Ruth Volk, Preemption. 

Delegates and Alternates to the 

N.E.A. Meeting, Summer of 1928: 
Delegates: 

1. Sally Taylor, Woodhull. 

2. L. O. Flom, Aledo. 

3. Ruth Lowe, Moline. 

Alternates: 
. E. F. Lehr, Rock Falls. 
. Florence B. Stead, Aledo. 
. Loal Glidden, Galva. 
Kate C. Dickson, 
Secretary. 
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There is a vast amount of poor and 
mediocre teaching in high school 
classrooms and all too little that is 
excellent. But evidence is at hand 
that instruction is improving under 
the guidance of better preparation 
of teachers, improved supervision, 
and an enlightened theory of eduea- 
tion. With our energies directed in 
cooperative endeavor for the solu- 
tion of our common problems, with 
a growing faith in secondary educa- 
tion as evidenced by the increasing 
enrollment of our high schools, with 
the new science and the philosophy 
as our instruments of attack, we 
confidently assert that the year now 
closing has been one of decided 
progress for the American high 
school.—J. T. Giles, State High School 
Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Illinois Valley Division Holds Meetin?, 


Elizabeth Bowers, Ottawa, Elected New President. 
Resolutions Adopted and Delegates Appointed 


This division held its annual meet- 
ing at LaSalle on October 13 and 14, 
with about one hundred more than 
the usual attendance. The annual 
banquet was held at the Hotel Kas- 
kaskia, at which the speakers were 
Principal T. J. MeCormack of the 
local high school, and Mrs. Anna 
Dickie Oleson of Northfield, Min- 
nesota. 

Addresses were delivered to the 
general sessions by President L. C. 
Smith, Wenona; Mrs. Anna Dickie 
Oleson; Dr. Hyer, President of the 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, Normal 
School; and Superintendent William 
McAndrew of Chicago. On Friday 
afternoon the meeting was divided 
into four sections all of which had 
excellent programs. The music was 
furnished by the students of the La- 
Salle-Peru High School and other 
loeal talent. 

The resolutions committee offered 
the following report, which was 
adopted : 

1. We, the members of the Illinois 
Valley Division of the State Teachers’ 
Association desire to express our appre- 
ciation to the city of LaSalle, to the 
trustees of the auditorium and to the 
Superintendents and Boards cf Education 
of the LaSalle Public and High Schov.s 
in particular for the courtesy and cordial 
hospitality shown the members of tb‘s 
Association. 

2. We wish to express our eratitude 
to our President, Mr. L. C. Sith, and 
to the other officers and committees for 
the excellent service which they hav: 
rendered in making this meeting so suc- 
cessful and to the musica] dir-ctors ai 1 
those taking part in the fine mveical 
rumbers, which have rdded sc mach to 
the inspiration and pleves". of this 
program. 

We wish to than: the speakers fur 
‘heir most instructive and insyirational 
talks, 

3. We urge every teacher of the 
Division to affiliate with the State 
Teachers’ Association and with the N.EB.A. 

4. We endorse the Legislative pro- 
gram of the I.S.T.A. as adopted at Spring- 
field in Tecember, 1926, particularly 
those features that provide for larger 
units for supervision, taxation, and con- 
trol in the schools of the state, especially 
in the rural districts. We pledge our 
support to this program. We note with 
satisfaction that some progress was 
made by the recent legislative session in 
enacting some of this program into law. 

5. We deplore any attempt to imect 
political influence into the control of eur 
bublic school system. We cannet view 
the present Chicago situation with other 
than regret. We express to Mr. McAn- 
drew our sympathy in his fight against 
political dominance in Chicago. 


The officers elected for the year 
1928 are as follows: 

President, Elizabeth Bowers, Ot- 
tawa; Vice President, John W. 
Graham, LaSalle; Secretary, Sher- 
man Littler, Henry; Treasurer, T. 
M. Kennedy, Granville. 

Executive Committee: C. H. Root, 
Chm., Morris; C. L. Sarver, Spring 
Valley; Dean Inman, Granville. 

State Committees: ‘Appropriations, 
George O. Smith, Princeton; Legis- 
lation, J. B. McManus, LaSalle ; 
Resolutions, L. C. Smith, Wenona. 

The delegates and alternates to 
represent the division at the state 
meeting next December are as fol- 
lows: 

Delegates : 
C. H. Root, Morris. 
C. L. Sarver, Spring Valley. 
Dean Inman, Granville. 
C. J. Byrne, Ottawa. 
Miss C. H. Stetson, Princeton. 
J. W. Sullivan, Spring Valley. 
Mrs. Arria Allison, Streator. 
A. I. Hardy, Mendota. 
. Margaret Poppe, Peru. 
. Mary Duncan, LaSalle. 
O. T. Stateler, Varna. 
. Helen Ryan, Coal City. 
. Anna L. Ondeszo, Gardner. 
Alternates: 
. Dorothy Doyle, Streator. 
. Margaret O’Donnel, Neponset. 
F. G. Taylor, Earlville. 
G. Price Jones, Magnolia. 
F. G. F bwards, Marseilles. 
Sherman Littler, Secretary. 
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Since some ancient coins with the 
figures of a horse on them have been 
Jug up in Egypt, we suppose that 
seme smart Aleck will say that King 
Tut had to have a lot of horse cents 
to get rich: 
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“CONCENTRATION” 
Learn 


sub -y- &\: tatrapleen. a reat posal 

bilities through conscious sthoughe control. 

Com panion book, “Hew te Oomquer Fear” 

shows how to avoid worry, strain, deubt, 

anxiety, nervousness oe contentment. 

Lar) great books by ere, $1 post 
Satisfaction oe “oar en. 


Centre Publishing Oo. 
828 Seventh Ave., X-K4, New York, HN. ¥. 





























SCHOOL 
ATLAS 


Every teacher 
in the land 
should own a 
a copy of Goode’s 
great atlas — an 
atlas of maps 
complete and 
superior to any 
produced the 
world over. 


Goode’s School 
Atlas sells for 
$4.00 with a dis- 
count to schools 
and teachers. A 
copy will be sent 
you for inspec- 
tion at our ex- 
pense upon re- 


ceipt of coupon 
attached. 
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BAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 
yA Clark Street (A) Chicage, 
‘ 8. 



















lou may send me a copy of the 
Goode ichool Atlas a? i. 
at your expense. 
the book in ten days after 
— at the p 
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(Parent and Teacher 


Margaret P. Van Pelt, Contributing Editor 
306 West 66th St., Chicago 








Our State President, Mrs. Walter 
H. Buhlig (who by the way is en- 
joying a sojourn in Europe) says: 

‘‘The parent-teacher movement 
encircles the globe! Attending the 
parent-teacher section of the World 
Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions held in Toronto, from which I 
have just returned, were interested 
inquirers from China, Japan, India, 
Hawaii, Canada, England, Scotland, 
France and Germany. Miss Rhoda 
Wea Fung Tsoa of China spoke 
hopefully of the movement in her 
country, where as yet there is no 
national association but where many 
groups of parents work together in 
the interests of the children. 

‘‘Delegates from other countries 
were particularly interested in the 
idea of co-operation between home 
and school a: it is embodied in our 
national orzanization. Nowhere 
else except in Canada, which has had 
a ‘Home and School Federation’ for 
eleven years, dues a co-operative or- 
ganization exist. Delegates express- 
ed their convictions that a co-opera- 
tive group would be much more ef- 
fective than the groups now existing 
such as the forty-year-old Parents’ 
National Education Union of Eng- 
land, the parents’ study groups of 
India and those of other countries. 

‘‘The educational value of our 
movement was acknowledged by the 
inclusion of our National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers among the 
World Federation of Education As- 
sociations in the three section meet- 
ings, the breakfast and the interna- 
tional luncheon accorded our move- 
ment. 

“‘The speakers from the United 
States at these programs were Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve, who presided, Mrs. E. 
C. Mason, Mrs: H. Wooster Weber, 
Miss Mary Murphy, Mr. Joy E. Mor- 
gan, Miss Charl O. Williams and 
Mrs. Walter H. Buhlig, Mrs. W.” 
Becker and Mrs. Newton Magwood 
of Canada, Mrs. B. St. George Lefroy 
of Dublin, representing the Parents’ 
National Union of England, and 
Mile. Suzanne Ferriere of Switzer- 
land also appeared on the parent- 
teacher programs. 

The high note in the _ parent- 
teacher section was struck when on 
Friday, August 12th, an Interna- 
tional Federation of Home and 
Gchool was organized with our na- 





tional president, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
elected its president. Vice-presi- 
dents were chosen from Canada, 
Switzerland, England and Japan; 
directors from Canada, India and 
China. 

‘*The importance and value of this 
international movement must be re- 
flected in our Illinois work through- 
out the coming year. It dignifies the 
tiniest association in the most — re- 
mote rural districts as nothing else 
ever has.’’ 

District Three 


An essay contest was conducted by 
the third district. The subj ect was 
‘*American Citizenship.’’ e pur- 
pose of the contest was that of con- 
structive contribution toward better 
citizenship both for children and 
adults from the standpoint of the 
community, state, or nation. 

At ‘“‘The fifty-fourth annual con- 
ference of Social Work’’ which was 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, in May, 
Mrs. M. H. Prince, a delegate, speaks 
of the address which was given by 
Howard W. Nudd, Director Public 
Education Association of the City of 
New York. ‘‘Speaking on ‘The 
School and Social Work’ Mr. Nudd 
spoke of the revolution which is 
taking place in the schools of today. 
Instruction in the Three R’s is 
necessary but the training of the 
emotional life of the child is equally 
so. The school may succeed in mak- 
ing the child a perfect penman only 
to turn over to society—a_ skilled 
forger. The school may succeed in 
making the child skillful with tools 
only to turn over to society—a more 
efficient burglar. Therefore, the 
modern teacher considers the whole 
life of the child, not that portion of 
it only which is spent within its four 
walls. The modern teacher in train- 
ing for this broader social field must 
have a knowledge of the principles 
of psychology and psychiatry. The 
cchool nurse, the vocational coun- 
sellor, the attendance officer, and the 
visiting teacher, have already reach- 
ed into the home and community and 
are socializing the child.” 


District One—Chicago 
‘‘The Gregory Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation reports that a Child Health 
Exhibit was held at their school last 
spring and that it proved a most in- 
teresting and successful meeting.”’ 
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(Is this not a good plan for other as- 
sociations to follow? How children 
do love to be ‘‘exhibited.’’) 

**When the oral hygiene was start- 
ed by Miss Madden in the Knicker- 
bocker school, eighty-five per cent of 
the pupils were found to have defec- 
tive teeth. Since that time the per- 
yng Rn been reduced to forty- 

ix. en a child has gone to a den- 
tist, had his dental work completed 
and uses his tooth brush weqelenyy, 
he is awarded a gold star for the 
Oral Hygiene Honor Roll.’’ 

This has surely been a very fine 
piece of work and worthy of the 
greatest commendation. 

District Two 

“*On May 3rd the regional director 
¢ District Two spoke at a meeting 

Hn arents and teachers in Marengo, 

enry county. The’ assembly 
aaa to form an organization. They 
adopted by-laws, elected officers, 

and voted to affiliate with the Illi- 
nois Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. Fine preliminary work 















THE TRUMPET CALL 
Cornelia S. Adair 
President of the National 
Editorial Association 

From time immemorial when the 
trumpet call has sounded men have 
come up from the highways and the 
byways to serve in the armies. 
They have responded to the call 
for enlistment and have rallied 
round the flag to defend what they 
held precious. Humanity has learn- 
ed to honor them for their devotion 
to the common weal and has 
adorned its public places with mon- 
uments to their memory. 

Today a new trumpet call is 
sounded for service in another army 
larger in numbers even than the 
preseut combat forces of our great 
nation. Those who rally for this 
new army—like the soldiers and 
sailors—are servants of the public. 
Like them also they are defenders 
of the common weal. Daily this 
army a million strong marches 
forth to the schoolrooms to lead the 
children on their way. Verily it 
holds the destiny of the race in its 
hands. Its sacred trust requires 
the highest devotion, training, and 
skill. That the teaching army may 
be true to this exalted trust, pro- 
fessional organizations are urging 
that all teachers enlist in the cause 
and work on the problems of the 
profession. This challenge is more 
significant than the calls to arms 
that have gone echoing down the 
ages. It is the trumpet call to join 
the ranks of our comrades in local, 
state, and national associations in 
their efforts to elevate teaching and 
magnify education as the greatest 
constructive force in the modern 
social advance. Can any teacher 
afford not to enlist! 
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had been done by the superintendent, 
Mr: Bottlemy, and his committee. 
This association will be an asset in a 
neighborhood where there are not 
many associations.”’ 

Are there not others who would 
like to organize associations? 

A committee new in our state has 
been established—Humane Educa- 
tion—‘‘The ennobling of the charac- 
ter of the child is the fundamental 
thing it seeks,’’ states Dr. Francis 
Rowley, president of the American 
Humane Education Society. Mrs. 
Cora.C. Bright speaking of this com- 
mittee says, ‘‘Education has long 
been looked to as a cure for crime 
and depravity, but recent criminal 
developments have proved that mere 
intellectual education instead of pre- 
venting crime, often simply renders 
the criminal more astute. Education 
of the heart must accompany it to 
insure right character development. 
It is then first and mainly for the 
sake of the child himself that kind- 
ness to animals is to be taught and 
only secondarily for the sake of the 
animal... With most children the 
love of animals is a natural instinct 
and parents.should see that it is 
wholesomely gratified. The care of 
animal pets affords: opportunity for 
the: development of a sense of respon- 
sibility in :children and for the cul- 
tivation of tender, kindly, and pro- 
tective qualities which will have a 
wonderful influence upon their aft- 
er-life. :As in all our child welfare 
efforts, the home and school must 
combine for the success of a Humane 
Education program ; and, when such 
a program becomes a fully estab- 
lished system, there will be fewer in- 
mates in our jails, penitentiaries and 
insane asylums. We bespeak the co- 
operation, of all our pazent-teacher 
associations in the work cf this new 
committee.’’ 

‘‘The regular radio programs will 
begin -Friday afternoon, October 
21st, 4:00 to 4:30, WMAQ, Chicago. 

‘*The public school programs are 
given Monday. Wednesday, and Fri- 
day:mornings from 9:00 to 9:30. 

‘““‘WMAQ broadcasts university 
programs. A course of lectures on 
‘Contemporary Thought’ given at 
Northwestern ' University will be 
broadeast Wednesday evenings from 
7:10 to 8:00, beginning October 


5th.’’ 
Safety 

Mrs. Julius Floto, ‘‘Safety’’ chair- 
man asks, ‘‘Has your association en- 
tered our safety campaign? If not, 
do so at once, and send to your state 
chairman of safety for their new sur- 
veys. Let your association be one of 
the first to receive recognition for its 
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work by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The three surveys which have 
been prepared for the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are: 
Home Safety Survey, School Safety 
Survey, and Community Safety Sur- 
vey. 

‘*‘When you realize that of the 
18,000 deaths among children in one 
year, more than 90 per cent are pre- 
ventable, you will, no doubt, be anx- 
ious to aid in our safety campaign. 
Your state chairman is anxious 
that the 980 [Illinois associations 
will make our state register 100 per 
cent for safety.’’—Margaret P. Van- 
Pelt. 





Conference of District Three 

(Winnebago, Stephenson, Jo- 
Daviess, Carroll, dele, Lee and 
Whiteside Counties. ) 

The third district of the Ilinois 
Council of Parent Teacher Associa- 
tions will hold the fifth annual con- 
ference at Mount Morris, Tuesday, 
November 8. 

There will be morning and after- 
noon sessions held in the beautiful 
new chapel at Mt. Morris college. 
Delegates are urged to be present by 
$:30 to enjoy the great welcome 
which President Peters, the faculty 
and student body will give. 

An excellent program has been 
prepared by the Regional Director, 
Mrs. C. M. Dale, Rockford. A de- 
lightful lunec!icon will be a feature of 
the noon hour. Departmental Con- 
ferences provide opportunity to get 
many helpful new plans for the lo- 
eal Parent Teacher problems. 

Mount Morris is four miles from 
Route Two, eight from Route 26. 
It is near Black Hawk and The 
Pines. See this beauty spot and at- 
tend the conference too. 





1927 Resolutions 


Introduction—The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers as- 
sembled in its thirty-first convention 
in Oakland, California, in May, 1927, 
reaffirms its allegiance to the pro- 
gram of work that has been develop- 
ed during its three decades of serv- 
ice to the children of America. 

Following a week of inspiration 
and discussion built around the sev- 
en cardinal objectives of education, 
the following resolutions give sug- 
gestions for legislative effort and 
programs of work to state branches 
and local associations. 

1. Worthy Home Membership.— 
The Congress calls upon its mem- 
bers, educational workers and ll 
citizens, to support measures for the 
improvement of family life, inelud- 
ing suitable instruction for parent- 
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hood, and laws raising the require- 
ments for marriage. 

We endorse all worthy projects 
looking toward better housing, bet- 
ter building codes, better neighbor- 
hood playgrounds and parks, and 
better regional and city planning. 

2. Sound Health—The Congress 
favors the development of a pro- 
gram of health education which 
would guarantee to every child free- 
dom from remediable defects, prop- 
er handling from the standpoint of 
mental health. and the giving of in- 
struction designed to prevent the 
formation of habits that undermine 
health and strength. 

The Congress reaffirms its stand 
on the Volstead Act. 

It reaffirms its willingness to co- 
operate with other organizations in 
nareotic education. 

The Congress urges its members to 
work with publishers of magazines 
for home use, and demonstrate the 
pernicious results of advertisements 
which seek to make the use of to- 
bacco attractive, and deplores the 
practice of men and women selling 
their names to forward cigaret ad- 
vertisements. 

3. Voeational Effectiveness.—The 
Congress favors a program of voca- 
tional guidance and education which 
will enable all youth to make the 
most of their talents. It urges state 
branches to work for the ratification 
of the proposed Uhild Labor amend- 
ment, and for better laws within the 
states that children may be protect- 
ed from exploitation. 

4. Mastery of Tools, Technics and 
Spirit of Learning.—The Congress 
urges the state branches to support 
actively worthy movements for the 
improvement of schools, libraries, 
museums, art galleries, and other 
educational agencies. 

It urges active work in each con- 
gressional district in behalf of the 
new education bill, creating a de- 
partment of education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. 

We favor methods of selecting 
state and county superintendents 
which will secure the highest type 
of professional leadership in these 
fields. 

The Congress expresses the convic- 
tion that equal ability in teaching 
should receive equal compensation 
regardless of the grade taught. 

5. Wise Use of Leisure.—The Con- 
gress favors a positive program of 
education in the wise use of leisure. 

It urges the state branches to work 
for higher standards of commercial 
amusements and for a return to the 
home as a center of recreational life. 

The Congress reaffirms its stand in 


behalf of cleaner and better motion 
(Continued on Page 21) 


















High School Girls Establish Three Camps 


One Hundred and Thirty-seven Girls, Representing Twenty-Six 
High Schools, Attended Three New Camps Last Summer 










(Pauline Knapp, Mgr. |. L. H. S.A. A.) ticello, Normal University, Oak alike in all girls’ camps, each camp 

The Illinois League of High School Park, Ottawa, Paris, Pekin, Rock- was distinctively different from the 
Girls’ Athletic Associations conduct- ton, Tuscola and Waterman. other. 
ed its seventh annual camp season by These girls went to camp as in- The Southern Camp was situated 
establishing three camps in the dividuals paying their own ex-_ in one of the scenic wonder spots of 
Northern, Central and Southern sec- penses and not as direct representa- Illinois, not known to many people. 
tions of the state. tives of the high schools which they If you have never heard of it and 

One hundred and thirty-seven attend. However, we can conscien- want a delightful motor trip, go to 
girls attended, representing the fol- tiously state that the schools who Giant City, Makanda, Illinois, and 
lowing twenty-six high schools: claim these girls as students have ask for Mr. Rendleman’s farm. 

Bardolph, Barrington, Belvidere, reason to be proud of them. You Wear old clothes and climb among 
Centralia, Cairo, DeKalb, Decatur, will find their pictures accompany- the rocky cliffs and crawl through 
East Aurora, Elgin, El Paso, Flora, ing this article. long dark caves. 

Gillespie, Granite City, Highland Aside from the general camp or- On. Lake Decatur, thirteen miles 
Park, Joliet, Maine Township, Mon- der of the day, which is more or less long and offering excellent water 
— sports, the girls of Central Camp 
i lived in the Y. W. C. A. camp. The 
j stunt nights around the camp fire 
i with the moon shining through the 
trees and sparkling on the lake made 
it difficult to sing ‘‘taps.’’ 
= 6. The Northern Camp, held at the J. 

T. Bowen Country Club, Waukegan, 
enjoyed the facilities made possible 
by the gift of Mrs. J. T. Bowen in 
memory of her husband, to Hull 
House of Chicago. This is probably 
the most ideally equipped camp to 
be found anywhere. 

In these camps the girls play and 
work and have fun for one week. 
And the sad part of it all is that the 
end of the week does come. As long 
as no names are mentioned, we may 
tell you a secret. Several fine big, 
| healthy, normal, self-reliant girls 
went to bed crying the night before 
eamp broke up because it was all 
over. 

A few quotations from letters that 
have come in this fall will give you 
an idea of what G. A. A. Camps 
mean. 

From a school after their first sea- 
son at camp. 

‘*Interest in G. A. A. is very keen 
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claim we are going to have ten girls 
going to camp this year.”’ 
. f From a new member: 

i ~ ‘*T just had to add a few iines to 
‘ tell you how pleased I am with the 
enthusiasm aroused in G. A. A. 
which has carried over from our 
week at camp.’’ 

From an old member: 

‘‘The girls are more enthusiastic 
than ever this year.’”’ 

Another old member writes: 

‘Our girls certainly enjoyed camp 
| this year and are all enthusiastic to 
— , * go again. We had a very fair rep- 
Southern Camp, Giant City Park resentation, but feel certain that 

Makanda, 1927 more will want to go next year.’’ 
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These camps are only one phase 
of the work of the Illinois League 
of High School Girls’ Athletic As- 
sociations. We will be glad to tell 
any school how to become a mem- 
ber. 

For information write to the IIli- 
nois League of High School Girls’ 
Athletic Associations, 11 S. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





Teacher: ‘‘ You have learned that 
heat expands and cold contracts. 
Now, can you give me an example 
of the effect of cold?” 

Bright student: ‘‘Yes, Ma’am. 
The days are shorter in winter.”’ 


Prof.: ‘‘Why do you say that 
Benedict Arnold was a janitor?’’ 

Freshie: ‘‘Because my book says 
that after he betrayed his country 
he spent the rest of his days in 
abasement.’’ 
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1927 Resolutions 

(Continued from Page 19) 
pictures, and urges its members to 
use their influence to promote the 
use of films offering the best type of 
family entertainment, as well as 
those of high educational and cul- 
tural value. 

The Congress further reaffirms its 
belief that the exploitation of chil- 
dren on the stage for the purposes of 
exhibition for financial gain is de- 
structive of normal growth and de- 
velopment of children so exploited, 
and urges its members to use their 
influence to discourage and prohibit 
such exploitation. 

The National Congress goes on 
record as opposing dishonest and in- 
accurate advertising of motion pic- 
tures. 

6. Useful Citizenship——The Con- 
gress urges parents and teachers to 


I. L. H. S. G.:A. A. Members Cooling Toes 


Colleges. 
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give children fuller opportunity for 
the practice of citizenship through 
participation in clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

We believe that war between na- 
tions as a settlement of international 
disputes is a crime against civiliza- 
tion, and heartily endorse the out- 
lawry of war. We urge our mem- 
bers to work for its adoption. 

7. Ethical Character—The Con- 
gress urges its members to foster 
spiritual training in order to create 
an atmosphere in which positive and 
harmonious character may develop. 

Appreciation.—The National Con- 
gress gives sincere thanks to the 
state of California, the Governor, the 
California Branch, the cities of the 
Bay region, the citizens, the schools, 
their officials, the teachers and pu- 
pils, the public press and police de- 
partment, the many organizations 
and to all the individuals, especially 
the speakers with their inspiring 
messages, who have given their best 
effort to make our sojourn in Oak- 
land a delightful occasion and the 
thirty-first convention of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers such a noteworthy success. 

The efficient service of the color- 
ful group of pages and ushers, the 
beauty of the platform decorations, 
and the lavish gifts of flowers, the 
faithful drivers of the ‘‘motor 
corps,’’ the memorable pilgrimage 
to Berkeley, the drive and visits to 
San Francisco and Palo Alto, will 
long remain precious memories. 





Purpose of Teachers’ Colleges 


The function of the state in educa- 
tion extends of necessity to the 


training of teachers. A _ rational 
system of public education implies 
provision for securing efficiency in 
the teaching office. State Teachers’ 
Colleges are the natural outgrowth 
of a policy of public education. The 
state is the only agency competent 
to meet the demands for qualified 
teachers imposed by its own attitude 
toward the instruction of its people. 
The object of a State Teachers’ Col- 
lege is not to extend the earning 
power of one class of persons at the 
public charge. It is to give a cul- 
ture and learning dedicated in a 
special way to the general welfare. 
It exists primarily not for the ben- 
efit of its students but for the ben- 
efit of the whole people. Such a 
conception is fundamental and de- 
termines questions of organization, 
courses of study, and methods of 
instruction in the State Teachers’ 


E. I. 8. T. C. Bulletin, 
April 1, 1927. 
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The Rural School 


L. W. Hacker, Contributing Editor, Normal, Illinois 
“Let us dedicate one page of The Illinois Teacher to rural education.” 














We Have Eyes But See Not 
(By M. R. Staker, Dept. of Education, 

1. S. N. U.) 

The ultimate goal of education is 
happiness. If the education one pos- 
sesses does not make his world hap- 
pier then we may surely say that the 
effort spent in securing it was 
wasted. Of course we will under- 
stand happiness in its highest sense 
—that kind of happiness which 
comes from a harmony with one’s 
environment both natural and social. 
The happiness one secures out of his 
natural environment is determined 
by the attitudes he holds toward the 
elements of nature. If the old wil- 
low tree growing down by the creek 
is merely an old bent thing without 
a soul, if one sees in it only an ob- 
struction to the water in the creek, 
then that old tree which would cause 
an artist to pause and paint a beau- 
tiful picture can not be a thing 
worth looking at. 

There is much in the environment 
of boys and girls living on the farms 
which is beautiful and will lead to 
happiness if the education given 
children will cause them to turn 
their eyes toward this beauty in the 
country. Many a man has had to 
leave the farm to see how beautiful 
it really is. We are often emotional- 
ly prepared to react toward a situa- 
tion before that situation arrives. 
Many boys living on the farm are 
emotionally prepared to find happi- 
ness in the cities. So much of what 
they read points to the city as the 
Utopia of their dreams. They think 
of the bright lights and the glamor 








and see in it all their ideal life. This 
attitude came because they are so 
often brought into emotional contact 
with the city. Saddest of all, so many 
teachers have pointed the way to the 
city as @ place to find the Utopia. A 
number of country children were 
asked to write on the subject, ‘‘ What 
I should like to do next Saturday.”’ 
Most of these children said they 
wanted to go to town and see the 
show. 

It is true that many boys and girls 
living in the country will later go to 
the city but many of them will re- 
main on the farms. The best*educa- 
tion to give these country boys and 
girls is that which will reveal to 
them the beauty all around them. 
Rural teachers should make a strong 
effort to cause the rural children to 
love their environment. First of all 
the teacher should get this beauty 
into her own soul. If the rural teach- 
er looks upon the open country and 
hears only the sighing of the winds 
and keeps her eyes toward the city 
she will cause her pupils to look that 
way. If she loves the open country 
and sees beauty in God’s great out- 
of-doors, if she feels the stir within 
her, she will see that what God has 
made far outshines man’s efforts for 
peace and real joy. 

Rural teachers, you are working 
in the most beautiful environment in 
the world. Get the beauty of it into 
your soul and give it to your chil- 
dren. See the rural life as the poet 
sees it. Teach the boys and girls not 
only a beautiful natural environment 
but also a beautiful social life. Re- 
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cently a farmer’s barn burned to 
the ground. The neighbors donated 
service and soon had the barn re- 
placed. There is beauty in rural life 
if we can only get the people to feel 
it. 

Many a poet has turned to country 
life in his late years and tried to call 
back the joy he lost. Let’s give it to 
children so that they will not lose 
it. 

‘*Blessings on thee, little man 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan!’’ . 

Let us help the country child ap- 
preciate his rich inheritance so that 
he may find happiness. 


OUR PRESIDENT’S OPINIONS 
Mr. L. W. Hacker, 

Department of Rural Education, 
Illinois State Normal University. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of August 10, 
1927 and am very glad to do my best 
in answering the questions which 
you set up in that letter. I will tre 
the questions by number. B» 

1. I am not inclined to think the 
new distributive school fund law 
will help very greatly in settling the 
problem of rural school per 
School directors employ the tea¢l 
and until there is some legal. limit 
on the amount of preparation they 
may have these directors will only 
pay more money to the same quality 
of teacher under the new law. We 
need a revision of the certificating 
law as well. hi 

2. Ido think that more’ em- 
phasis should be given to the; tech- 
nique of teaching a one-room sehool 
in special departments and courses 
in our teachers’ colleges, but I doubt 
whether that will settle the problem 
until the certificating law makes it 
necessary for a rural teacher ~ to 
take such a course, and until there is 
a sufficient tenure of rural school 
teachers with the additional induce- 
ments for them so that they may not 
desert the rural schools after a year 
and seek a place in the village or 
city. 

3. Ido not think it would be,well 
for the legislature to appropriate 
$2000 for each county which does 
not have a Normal College. Expe- 
rience in County Normal Training 
Schools in connection with the high 
schools has not proved satisfactory 
where it has been practiced, .if the 
statement of President Coffman of 
the University of Minnesota and oth- 
ers may be taken as proof of the 
fact. My candid opinion is t 
Teachers’ Colleges themselves 
additional appropriations © to “em- 
phasize the importance of good prep- 
aration in rural teachers and that a 
certificating law imposing a special 
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training for rural teachers is the 
only thing that will save them. 

4. I think a $300 fund for one 
school in each township which 
would operate a model rural school 
for nine months and maintain school 
on Saturday instead of Monday 
would be helpful provided the visits 
of other rural teachers at this school 
were made to count in the profession- 
al standing of such teachers. 

5. I do not think” it important 
that anything be done in our Teach- 
ers’ Colleges to help bring about a 
greater ‘‘equality of opportunity’’ 
for our rural friends. There is an 
equality of opportunity now but 
many of them refuse to avail them- 
selves of such opportunity. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. Morgan, Pres., W18.T.C. 


WARM LUNCH FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS 

‘‘Every Rural School Serves 
Warm Lunch’’ should be the slogan 
of every county in the State of Illi- 
nois. 

The reasons that it is not the slo- 
gan of every county are, first, real 
difficulties in giving this service, 
and, second, lack of knowledge of 
ways of overcoming these difficul- 
ties. 

Chief of these difficulties is the 
time required. Space in_ school 
room, sanitation in cooking food in 
a school room, taste of individual 
children, cost of equipment, present 
other difficulties. 

There is a method by which these 
diffieulties can be nearly or quite 
removed. 

The equipment for this service 
consists of a small oil stove, a con- 
tainer with cover, a half pint or pint 
jar for each child, and the teacher. 

The most difficult item of this out- 
fit, perhaps, consists of racks made 
to hold the pint or half pint jars. 
These racks should be made to fit in- 
to a wash boiler, a dripping pan with 
u eover, or into a dish pan. 

Racks made for canning food by 
cooking in cans under steam press- 
ure vr under boiling water, may 
be used, or will furnish the niodel 
for home-made racks. 

When the receptacle can be cov- 
ered, only an inch or two of water 
need be poured into it and the steam 
will heat the contents of the cans 
readily. In an uncovered container 
the water should reach the center 
of the cans. 

The cans are filled at the child’s 
home with soup, vegetables, meat 
and gravy, or any other food that 
ean be heated. This is brought with 
the other lunch to school in the 
morning. At the first recess the 





teacher places the cans of food in- 
to the rack in the container on the 
oil stove, pours water into the con- 
tainer, covers it, if possible, lights 
the stove, and turns the flame low. 

By noon the lunch is hot. Dismissal 
oor ke at 12:00 o’clock, and the ‘‘line 

’’ for washing takes place. 

"Liquid soap (home made) is pour- 
ed into each pair of cupped hands; 
warm water from a pitcher is poured 
upon these hands after they have 
been thoroughly rubbed and moist- 
ened in the liquid soap; the waste 
water falling into a bucket. Paper 
towels are piled on a chair or stool 
near the line of march, paper nap- 
kins next, and the hot can container 
next. As the line passes, the can 
with the child’s name on the lid is 
lifted out and handed to him, he 
picks up his own bucket and passes 
to seat or table. 

The teacher and two pupils can 
serve thirty children thus in ten min- 
ates or less. 

Spoons are furnished by indi- 
vidual children, cans are taken home 
to be washed, scalded and refilled. 

Opportunity to suggest healthful 
cold food such as fruit, bread and 
butter sandwiches, etc., is furnished 
to the tactful teacher, also for train- 
ing in the use of napkin, in table 
manners, and in the social pleasures 
of the table. 

This method can be 
small cost, minimum outlay of time 
and labor, and yet with all of the 
benefit of warm food and sanitary 
handling.—Twilight Meeting, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Normal, Illi- 
nois, July 8, 1926. 
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Better Breakfasts 
(Ellen Mae Cornell, R. N. Compton 

City Schools, Compton, Cal.) 

Compton City Grammar Schools, 
seven in number, have a theatrical 
company, consisting of a director, 80 
assistant directors, and 2300 actors 
and actresses. It is known as_ the 
‘‘Health Education Company.”’ 

One of the director’s duties is to 
select the plays to be enacted. She 
must have a play that has plenty of 
action and sustained interest, one 
that will secure the co-operation of 
all the assistant directors and the 
support of the actors and their fam- 
ilies. 

While looking through the Sierra 
Educational News the director saw 
such a play advertised. All the 
‘‘props’’ were furnished. That ap- 
pealed to her, for she and the assist- 
ant directors have many other duties, 
and little time to work out all of the 
ideas which might be useful to the 
Health Education Company. The 
director immediately wrote to the 
firm that advertised this play and 
asked them to send her sufficient 
material to stage their play with a 
east of 2300 players. 

Abundant Materials 

When the material arrived, which 
it did promptly, it consisted of 
eighty instruction books for the as- 
sistant directors, called ‘‘A Program 
for Teaching Health Habits;’’ one 
large poster for each assistant direc- 
tor to hand on her stage; 1300 small 
posters, one for each of the younger 
actors; and 1000 larger posters, one 
for each of the older participants, 
and sixteen cases, each containing 
144 sample boxes of Cream of 
Wheat. 

This is the way the Health Educa- 
tion Company staged their play, 
which was called ‘‘Better Break- 
fasts.”’ 

Director enters stage, where as- 
sistant has about thirty actors as- 
sembled, and says, ‘‘Boys and girls, 
I have a surprise for you.’’ (Actors 
register surprise and anticipation. ) 

Director says, ‘‘See this lovely 
poster? I am going to leave it in 
your room.’’ (Actors register grati- 
tude and pleasure). Some of them 
say ‘‘Oh-h-!’’ (Poster represents 
healthy children reading). 

Director says, ‘‘I want each of you 
to read what the poster says. It 
says ‘These health children . have 
learned to read well because they eat 
good, nourishing food. For break- 
fast they eat fruit, cooked cereal, 
milk, toast and butter. Every boy 
and girl needs a hot cereal break- 
fast.” How many of you have a cook- 
ed cereal for breakfast?’’ 

Most of the plump, rosy actors 
hold their hands high, enthusiasti- 
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eally crying, ‘‘I do, I do.’’ The re- 
maining ones look ashamed, but try 
to appear unconcerned and disinter- 
ested. The director strives for in- 
terest, so continues, ‘‘See these small 
posters? You are to color them and 
take them home. The ones for the 
smaller children have a message on 
them to your mothers. She _ will 
keep a record in the space provided 
of the kind and number of times a 
week you eat cooked cereal. You are 
required to eat cooked cereal only 
three mornings a week, though you 
should eat some every morning. You 
may eat any kind of hot cereal you 
choose. 
Beautiful Pictures 

At the end of a month these rec- 
ords are to be brought back, and if 
two-thirds of you have fulfilled the 
requirements, the assistant director 
will send to the Cream of Wheat 
company for one of the pictures rep- 
resented here.’’ (Shows small _re- 
plicas of pictures shown in back of 
manual). ‘‘You may choose the one 
you like. All are 12 by 15 inches, re- 
productions of some of the best pic- 
tures ever made. How many of you 
would like to earn one of them for 
your room ?’’ (Everyone registers de- 
light and enthusiasm). All are in- 
terested now. ‘‘All right, then you 
are going to have a good start by 
being given one of these little boxes 
of Cream of Wheat.’’ (Cheers and 
applause. ) 

Director continues: ‘‘Then you 
ean’t say (using tone of voice used 
by small children), ‘Well, we would 
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have had cooked cereal for break- 
fast this morning, only my mother 
didn’t have any, but she is going to 
get some.’ You can start by using 
this, and have her get some more.’’ 
(Hearty laughter). 

Director holds up small box and 
says, ‘‘I want each of you to notice 
the lovely, strong, white teeth this 
man has. I am sure it was cooked 
cereal and milk that helped to make 
them so. I am also positive he uses 
a tooth brush twice a day to keep 
them so clean and shining.’’ (Diree- 
tor leaves stage amid cheers and ap- 
plause). Assistant director carries 
out plan with hearty co-operation of 
all concerned. 

No doubt you have guessed before 
this that the stages are the class 
rooms, the assistant directors are the 
teachers, the actors are the pupils 
and the director is the school nurse. 
The company furnishing the valuable 
method of ‘“‘learning by doing’’ is 
the Cream of Wheat Company.— 
Sierra Educational News. 





Beautify School Grounds: The 
Seniors had some extra money in 
their treasury and decided to beau- 
tify the high school grounds upon 
the suggestion of the Agricultural 
instructor. The Agriculture class 
set out all the shrubbery. A liberal 
discount was obtained from the 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago. The 
plans were drawn up by the Agri- 
cultural Department.—B. W. Smith, 
Greenfield, in U. of I. “Fan Mill.” 
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Comparison of Rural and 
Village Pupils 





(Continued from Page 7) 
0.5. It is likely that the same train- 
ing that this group of pupils had 
received during a period: of seven 
months previous to the date of tak- 
ing these tests had had a leveling 
influence on their ability to take the 


. tests. Yet, the differences, in gen- 


eral, are sufficiently great to justify 
the conclusion that the pupils from 
the rural schools do not rank as high 
in the subjects tested as the pupils 
from the village schools. 

(ec) Teachers’ Marks for High 

School Work. 

Analysis of two different groups 
of marks given by teachers for work 
done in high school showed conclu- 
sively that the pupils from the vil- 
lage schools received better marks 
than the pupils from the rural 
schools. The marks received by 440 
pupils for their first quarter’s work 
in high school were materially 
better for the group from the village 
schools. The marks received by 855 
pupils, the number including all 
pupils who completed the first quar- 
ter’s work in 1924 and 1926, were 
examined. Of the marks made by 
the pupils from the village schools, 
32.2 per cent were A’s and B’s, the 
two highest marks. Of the marks 
made by the pupils from the rural 
schools, 28.3 per cent were A’s and 
B’s, the difference between the two 
groups being 3.9 per cent in favor 
of the village group. Also, 33.2 per 
cent of the marks received by the 
pupils from the village schools were 
D’s and F’s, the two lowest marks. 
The pupils from the rural schools 
received 37.9 per cent D’s and F’s, 
the difference being 4.7 per cent 
again in favor of the village group. 

(d) The Pupils Who Leave School. 

The pupils who entered Robinson 
Township High School, during the 
four year period covered by the 
study, from the village schools ac- 
tually stayed in school in much 
greater numbers than those who 
entered from the rural schools. Of 
469 pupils who had entered during 
this four year period 29.7 per cent of 
those entering from the village 
schools and 46.6 per cent of those 
entering from the rural schools had 
left school at the end of the period. 


Cause of Difference 


2. Causal factors for the unsatis- 
factory achievement of pupils from 
the rural schools are the following: 

(a) The Training of Teachers. 


The teachers in the rural schools - 
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are not as well trained as the teach- 
ers in the village schools. Of the 
teachers in the rural schools 38.3 
per cent and of the teachers in the 
village schools 17.9 per cent had no 
training beyond the high school. 

(b) The Experience of. Teachers. 

The teachers in the rural schools 
have had less teaching experience 
than the teachers in the village 
schools. The difference in median 
years of experience is 5 in favor of 
the village group. Of the village 
group 9.5 per cent were teaching 
their first year and 21 per cent had 
three years or less of experience. 
Of the rural group 21 per cent were 
teaching their first year and 46 per 
cent had three years or less of ex- 
perience. 

(ce) The Salaries of Teachers. 

The teachers in the rural schools 
were receiving less salary than the 
teachers in the village schools. The 
difference in average annual salary 
was $245 in favor of the teacher in 
the village school. This difference 
represents 35 per cent of the average 
annual salary of the teacher in the 
rural school. 

(d) The Length of School Term. 

The annual school term in the 
rural school is shorter than the term 
in the village school. Twenty-one 
per cent of the teachers in the rural 
schools teach for a term of 8 months 
and 76 per cent teach for a term of 
7 months. In the village schools 52 
per cent teach for a term of 9 months 
and 48 per cent for a term of 8% 
months. In an eight year elemen- 
tary school period, the pupil in the 
rural schools loses either 8 or 16 
months school, the amount depend- 
ing upon whether or not he attends 
a 7 or 8 months term. 

(e) The Assessed Valuations and 

the Tax Rates. 

The assessed valuation per teacher 
is $77,290 for the 110 teachers in the 
rural schools and $78,893 for the 42 
teachers in the village schools. The 
difference is in favor of the village 
schools but it is small and not sig- 
nificant. However, the assessed val- 
uation per pupil in the rural schools 
is $3,271 and in the village schools 
$2,219. The difference here is suf- 
ficiently great to be significant but 
is in favor of the rural schools. The 
average assessed valuation per pupil, 
therefore, cannot be the cause of the 
failure of the pupils from the rural 
schools to achieve as much as the 
pupils from the village schools. 

The distribution of the assessed 
wealth of the county is very un- 
equally distributed among the rural 
school districts. One district has 11 
times the assessed wealth of another. 
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Five districts have as much assessed 
wealth as 25 others. One district has 
a tax rate 5 times as great as another 
district and then receives less than 
half as much money for school pur- 
poses. Twenty-five districts have an 
average tax rate 3 times as high as 
5 other districts and receive only 
about one half as much money for 
school purposes. Such unequal dis- 
tribution of assessed wealth is cer- 
tain to result in very unequal sums 
of money for educational purposes. 
Very limited funds in many of the 
rural schools result in a type of in- 
struction that is a cause of poor 
achievement in the rural schools. 


Interpretations 


Our study pointed out some rather 
gross weaknesses in the rural ele- 
mentary schools of Crawford county. 
It is quite probable that many coun- 
ties in Illinois would give evidence 
of the same conditions if their 
schools were examined critically. 
The conditions exist in a very large 
measure throughout the rural dis- 
tricts of the entire state, particular- 
ly the southern half. The people 
most vitally concerned,—the people 
of these rural communities,—are not 
aware of the actual conditions. The 
“little red schoolhouse’’ has been 
eulogized to such an extent that it is 
still believed by many to house an 
efficient and effective school. That 
the opposite is true is shown clearly 
in this study. 

If remedial measures are to be 
taken, the first step must be to point 
out to the patrons of the rural 
schools the deficienciés of these rural 
schools. When objective evidence is 
cited that shows clearly that the 
pupils from the rural schools, when 
working alongside the pupils from 
the village and city schools, are han- 
dicapped because of deficiencies in 
their elementary training, then the 
patrons of these rural schools will 
begin to want these deficiencies re- 
moved. They want their children to 
have educational opportunity equal 
to that of the children of the vil- 
lages and cities. When the people 
of the rural districts become keenly 
aware of existing conditions and 
when they begin to want better con- 
ditions, the first big step will have 
been accomplished. 

The second step that will go far 
toward the removal of these de- 
ficiencies is the reorganization of the 
taxing unit. As long as the small 
rural district is the taxing unit and 
such great inequalities of taxable 
wealth exists as are shown in this 
study to exist in Crawford county, 
there will be gross inequalities in 
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educational opportunities. When 
the entire county is made the taxing 
unit and all the taxable property of 
the county is equally assessed for 
educational purposes, the second step 
toward removing the deficiencies of 
the rural schools will have been ac- 
complished. 

The third step toward more de- 
sirable educational opportunity for 
the pupils of the rural communities 
is consolidation of many of the one- 
teacher schools. There are some dis- 
tricts that are so located geographi- 
eally as to make their consolidation 
with other districts impracticable 
but this is not true with the major- 
ity of the rural districts. With the 
coming of the automobile and a com- 
plete system of cement and graveled 
highways there are few rural dis- 
tricts that cannot be consolidated 
into some one community center for 
school purposes. Schools are con- 
solidated for high school purposes 
throughout the state at the present 
time and there seems to be no valid 
reason why the same cannot be done 
for elementary schools. The larger 
consolidated school will make pos- 
sible a carefully graded system so or- 
ganized that it can obtain desirable 
results. 

When the residents of the rural 
districts are thoroughly aware that 
the present district unit of organiza- 
tion and the one-teacher schools do 
not obtain satisfactory results and 
begin to ask for better results, when 
the taxable wealth of the entire 
county is assessed equally for edu- 
cational purposes, and when many of 
the one-teacher schools are consoli- 
dated into community units, such 
differences in achievement between 
pupils from the rural districts and 
from the villages as are point- 
ed out in this study will very 
probably disappear—E: O. May, 
Principal, Robinson Township High 
School. 





Maybe nature sends a cyclone now and 
then in an effort to clean up places 
where picnics have been. 








EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


A well known tour company 
wishes to communicate with men 
or women who are leaders in their 
communities and who would be 
willing to assist in the organiza- 
tion of a group for economical 
travel in Europe. Previous foreign 
travel experience not necessary. All 
or part of a 60 day trip in July and 
August 1928 visiting eight countries 
may be earned. Write, giving age, 
position and activities in which en- 
gaged to E. 8S. BATTERSON, 310 
So. Michigan, Chicago. 
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Who Pays the Cost? 


‘‘Taxes, Price and Waste’’ is the 
subject of an interesting article in 
the Sierra Educational News of July, 
1927. It is written by Mr. George 
C. Jensen, Director, Division of Re- 
search, California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was evidently impelled 
to express himself because he had 
observed that many people repre- 
senting the more influential part of 
the popular mind are severe in their 
criticism of expenditures for public 
institutions but condone nearly 
every conceivable type of private 
expenditures. ‘‘We scatter rose 
petals, as it were, in the path of the 
private spender and point the finger 
of warning at the supposed waste- 
fulness of our public institutions. 
Extravagant private wastefulness is 
too often rewarded by social pres- 
tige; while fine public economies, by 
able administrators, pass unnoticed 
into oblivion.”’ 

Mr. Jensen argues that many 
private expenditures are really paid 
for by the general public, and that 
we are inconsistent when we oppose 
spending money for public institu- 
tions and at the same time praise the 
initiative, business acumen and pro- 
gressive methods of those who spend 
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large sums in great private enter- 
prises. He cites as an example the 
sale by a great railway company of 
$100,000,000 in bonds to develop a 
section of the country. He says 
that this is generally accepted as a 
great public benefit or as a neces- 
sary step in the development of 
certain territory and in the advance- 
ment of industry. Therefore, the 
promoters of this bond sale are con- 
sidered as great public benefactors 
by many who condemn public bonds 
as an indication of extravagance. 
Then he adds: 

There is no difference between the 
bonds which are issued for building 
school houses and other public buildings, 
and those issued for building railroads, 
power and light plants, or other so-called 
“private” institutions. In either case the 
public pays the bill. In the one instance 
the tax collector receives the money. In 
the other, the ticket agent or the cashier 
clerk. Each payment represents a price 
paid for something bought. Each is a 
tax levied. It is not sound to assume that 
the money we pay for fire and police pro- 
tection, for public education, and for the 
many other wants supplied through gov- 
ernmental activity, represents an entirely 
different kind of expenditure than the 
money we pay for fire insurance, tele- 
phones or electricity. They are identical. 
Each represents a purchase. 

We have heard much about “expensive” 
school houses. But we have also tower- 
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ing skyscrapers, such as no other age hag 
produced. We have palatial banks, rival. 
ing the architectural masterpieces of 
antiquity, and erected upon the most ex. 
pensive corners of our most expensive 
cities. We have beautiful marble-lined 
railway stations at all the chief centers 
of commerce. And there are many other 
wonderful buildings that are the ear. 
marks of modern times. 

The usual American is willing to admit 
that our school houses, city halls and 
libraries are erected out of funds raised 
by taxation. But when it comes to banks, 
skyscrapers, railway stations, moving pic. 
ture theaters, and similar buildings that 
are used by the public, he seems to have 
visions of private individuals dipping 
deep down into their own pockets. But 
this is more than a vision; it is a hal- 
lucination. The men who build 
these semi-public buildings build them in 
much the same way that school adminis. 
trators build school houses. Everyone 
helps to pay the bill in either case. It is 
foolish to regard the one as necessarily 
wasteful and the other as necessarily non- 
wasteful. To say that “education 
is costing too much” is to marshal for 
inspection the whole matter of private 
expenditures. Such a survey would un- 
doubtedly show that private waste ex- 
ceeds public waste many, many times. To 
condone the one while complaining of 
the other will not solve the problem. 


All this is very interesting to us 
here in Illinois. For, on the one 
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Book II 
Book III 


The Phonic Books furnish devices, games and 
demonstration material 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue 


An Open Door to Fairyland 
Giving Wings to Words 


Chicago 


Make Your Reservations NOW 


250 Rooms 
Reasonable Food Prices 


at the 


Lincoln 


Headquarters 


Dec. 27-28-29 





LELAND HOTEL 


Springfield, Ill. 


Rates $1.50 to $4.00 


A Comfortable Homelike Atmosphere 


Strictly Fire Proof 


Send Us Your Reservations for 
Dec. 27-28-29, 1927 
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hand, we were told by the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry Commission 
a few years ago of the grave dangers 
in the increase of indebtedness for 
school buildings; on the other hand, 
there is a prodigious amount of 
building of the other kind, sky- 
scraping office buildings, enormous 
hotels, luxurious apartment houses, 
myriads of gaudy filling stations, 
Brobdingnagian union stations, and 
magnificent theaters and movie 
palaces. 

Does the same public that pays 
for the school buildings pay also for 
the others? If so, why complain of 
the one and boast of the other? 
These may be good questions for 
debate by your class in economics, 
or for consideration by those citizens 
who complain about the cost of pub- 
lie edueation.—R. C. Moore. 





Value of Education to Farmers 
Legislative organizations and _ va- 
rious marketing associations may 
help the farmers, but the success of 
these efforts depends entirely upon 
the education, intelligence and atti- 
tude of mind of the farming people. 
I know of no organization or group 
which has a better opportunity to 
mold the attitudes of farmers than 
those engaged in vocational agri- 
culture. Your students of today will 
be the farmers of tomorrow. If your 
work has been well done the farmer 
of tomorrow will be able to produce 
efficiently, he will know the value of 
organization, he will have a desire to 














“ 9 
Teacher, Tell Us A Story! 
If you are a teacher of History and love 

your work, that is just what you are eager to 

do, tell your pupils those stories from Amer- 
jean History that will make the past live 
again for them. But your children are held 
accountable for the possession of FACTS! An 
outline such as “Settler and Patriot”—if, for 
instance, you are teaching the French and 

English Colonial Period of American History— 

gives your pupils all NECESSARY facts in a 

graphic manner—and leaves YOU free to make 

your subject a power in the lives of your 
children. Send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
SAMUEL O. KUHN 
3100 Broadway New York City 





Book on Law Free 


Write today for this new book. It tells 
your to sue- 
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co-operate with others in a market- 
ing system of livestock and crops, he 
will be able to hold his place around 
the tables of legislation, he’ will be 
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able to speak, think and act on a 
par with any other group of men and 
he will be able to live contentedly.— 
J. E. Hill in U. of I. “Fan Mill.” 








on the last pages of the books. 
the most widely used history texts. 


history. 





Two New History Notebooks 


“Studies in United States History from Old World Beginnings to 1815,” list 50c 
“Studies in United States History from 1815 to 1927,” list 50c 


These books provide for specific and intimate study of the geographic 
settings for the narrative and descriptive matter of text books and supple- 
mentary readings in American history. The hand work provided by the outline 
maps gives ‘specific training in map making and map interpretation. 
definite exercises on outline maps add to the pupil’s skill in reading the essential 
facts from the numerous maps in the history textbooks. 
purpose of the book is to stimulate teacher and pupil in the learning of history 
by means of a systematic interpretation of important historical events and 
historical movements through constant use of maps in direct relation to the 
printed history of text book and reference books. 


A detailed outline for a course of study in United States History is printed 
It contains topics that are included in ten of 
The outline will serve as a guide to the 
study of the textbook in relation to the work in the book. This method of 
study will aid in bringing out the relations among the many phases of American 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 


These 


In fact, the chief 




















SANITARY SHADES 





- 


Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


- They can be] Easily 
LAUNDERED 











PATENTED 


strong and durable. 


colors. 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is 
There is a big difference between our 
shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles and 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
Spiceland, Indiana 
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Illinois Pupils’ “Reading Circle 


“It is a great thing for a child to hear the call of a good book.” 
D. F. Nickols, Manager, Lincoln, Illinois 








Outside Reading in the Grades 
Books are keys to wisdom’s 
treasure ; 
Books are gates to lands of 
pleasure ; 
Books are paths that up- 
ward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, 
let us read. 
Emilie Poulsson. 


Books are voluntarily read for 
pleasure more than they are read for 
information. This is probably due 
to the fact that it is so much easier 
to sense things for pleasure than it 
is to think things through. How- 
ever, it is rather difficult to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between 
reading for pleasure and reading 
for information. And it is not so 
important that we concern ourselves 
very much about it as the all im- 
portant thing is getting pupils to 
read books that are worth while. To 
attain this objective two steps must 
be taken first: (1) good books must 
be supplied for the children—and 
that means careful selection and 
gradation; (2) an interest in read- 
ing must be aroused in the minds of 
the children. Any teacher in any 
school should be able to secure the 
books through purchase by the 
board or by means of some school 
project to raise funds for this pur- 
pose. When the books are obtained 
the children will be eager to read 
them. The danger right here is that 
teachers often think this is the quit- 
ting place insofar as their own 
efforts are concerned when it really 
is the beginning. If correct reading 
habits are to be formed the children 
must read under guidance from the 
very outset. A library register for 
listing the books should be provided, 
a record of each child’s reading 
should be kept, a simple check or 
test of such reading should be made 
when the book is returned, and last- 
ly, some sort of award should be 
given upon the completion of a min- 
imum number of books, particularly 
in the lower grades. Under the right 
kind of encouragement and stimula- 
tion it is an easy matter to direct 
every child to ‘‘paths that upward 
lead.’’ A little effort, a little skill 
and a little time will turn the trick. 
Teachers, isn’t it worth it all? 

Culture Through Literature 

‘He was a wise educator who said, 

‘The boy who has access to good 


books and who has learned to make 
them his close friends is beyond the 
power of evil.’ Literature in the 
grades, in addition to furnishing in- 
tellectual recreation, should so culti- 
vate in the pupil the power of 
literary appreciation that he will 
make good books his, close friends. 
The child who has heard good music 
from infancy is not likely to be at- 
tracted by popular ragtime. The 
boy who has been trained in habits 
of courtesy, industry, and pure 
thinking in his home life, and school 
life is not likely to find pleasure in 
the rudeness, idleness, and vulgarity 
of the village poolroom. The pupil 
who is taught to appreciate the 
beautiful, the true, and the good in 
standard literature is not likely to 
find pleasure in reading the melo- 
dramatic and sentimental trash that 
now has prominence of place and 
space in many book stores and in 
some public libraries. It is the duty 
of the teacher, and it should be her 
pleasure, to cultivate in her pupils 
such a taste for good literature as 
will lead them to choose the good 
and reject the bad, a taste that will 
insure for them the culture that 
good literature gives.’”! 


Collateral Reading in the Grades 


Our high schools have been re- 
quiring collateral reading for years 
and we are aware of its cultural 
value. Can you think of any good 
reason why such reading should not 
be required in the grades? Much 
has been done of late to bridge the 
gap between the grades and high 
school such as the junior high school 
movement, departmentalizing the 
upper grades, etc. Why not close 
the gap between all grade and high 
school in the English courses regard- 
less of their scheme of organization, 
by requiring collateral reading in 
the grades? In addition to the cul- 
tural values the grade pupils would 
have a much better background into 
which all subsequent learning would 
fit and their capacity for classroom 
work would be greatly increased in 
both grade and high school. In 
other words their efficiency as stu- 
dents would be improved. In many 
of our grade schools and in a grow- 

‘From Children’s Literature by Curry-Cli 
Rtate ‘Teachers Reading Circle Hoard. for. the 
current year and should be on ores teacher's 


desk. The Illinois Pupils’ Read Circle 
carries it in stock. The price is $2.75. 
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ing number of rural schools scholas- 
tie credit is now given for outside 
reading. Some of the city schools re- 
quire the reading of four or more 
books for promotion in all grades 
from the third to the eighth in- 
clusive. Many county superintend- 
ents give scholastic credit in their 
seventh and eighth grade final ex- 
aminations for such reading. In 
every case under our observation 
such collateral or outside reading 
has succeeded beyond what was ex- 
pected of it and both teachers and 
pupils enthusiastically support it. 

It is the aim of the Illinois Pupils’ 
Reading Circle to promote this kind 
of reading in the elementary schools 
of the State by cooperating with the 
county superintendents, city super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, 
school officers and public libraries, 
This does not mean that the plan or 
scheme of reading or its direction 
should be uniform. The Circle holds 
itself in readiness to serve local or- 
ganizations as they are now consti- 
tuted. If further information is 
desired write the manager for a copy 
of the latest prospectus which con. 
tains full particulars together with 
a complete list of books. 





REPORT OF LOCARNO CON-§ 


FERENCE 


The English Report of the Locarno 
World Conference on New Educa- 
tion, held in August, is now ready. 
Price 2/2 or 60 cents post free. The 
general theme ‘‘The True Meaning 
of Freedom in Education,’’ is _ re- 
ported in sections: ‘‘ Psychological 
Freedom,’’ ‘‘Freedom Through 
Method,’’ ‘‘Freedom Through En- 
vironment,’’ ‘‘Freedom Through Co- 
Education,’’ ‘‘Freedom Through 
Creative Art,’’ ‘‘Freedom Through 
International Understanding.”’ 
Among the speakers reported: Dr. 
A. Adler, Prof. P. Bovet, Dr. O. De- 
eroly, Mrs. Ensor, Dr. E. Rotten, Dr. 
A. Ferriere, Dr. Del Manzo, Dr. H. 
Rugg, Dr. Carleton Washburne, Dr. 
Lucy Wilson, Sir Jagadis Bose.— 
From the New Education Fellowship, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1. 
(Agents in U. 8. A—Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston St, 
Boston.) 





Teacher: ‘‘I have went. That is 
wrong, isn’t it?’’ 

Johnny: ‘‘Yes Ma’am.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Why is it wrong?”’ 

Johnny: ‘‘Because you haint 
went yet.’’ 


Prof: ‘‘What is meant by ‘The 
Four Horsemen.’ Who were they?” 

High I. Q: ‘‘Paul Revere, Phil 
Sheridan, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Barney Google.’’ 
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ILLINOIS 


Teachers’ Reading Circle 


Walter F. Boyes, Manager 








EXPERIENCE FROM BOOKS 

Experience is an essential to ad- 
vancement of any sort—in skill, in 
emotional development, in knowl- 
edge, or in wisdom. Experience is 
usually taken to mean an actual 
trying out, living through an event or 
a process. Such a frying out leaves a 
person different, so that a situation 
may be met differently than other- 
wise would be the case because of 
that experience. Valuable expe- 
riences are such as enable one to be 
more or to do more in facing other 
events or other tasks. The value of 
experience in a person at any given 
time lies in the future. The present 
instant can have no weight, it is 
gone too soon; and the past has 
value only for what, because of it, 
will be possible in some time. to 
come, the next minute or the next 
century. 

In our discussions we treat train- 
ing and experience as two different 
things. It is a justifiable usage per- 
haps. But the extent to which ex- 
perience may be something else than 
actual practice should not be disre- 
garded. The*most vivid presenta- 
tion of a plan or principle may be 
made by an instructor in a teachers’ 
college with no resultant training to 
a particular student because the stu- 
dent has not the necessary purpose 
or background. His past experience 
and his present degree of interest do 
not enable him to profit by what is 
said and done. That teaching epi- 
sode is a failure to him. Another 
student in the class may do nothing 
with his hands, he may not attempt 
in any way to influence the mind of 
another person; in a sense, he is 
passive. But the instructor’s ardor 
and his own interest make the sub- 
ject glow. The teaching episode, in- 
fluenced by his own background and 
purpose, is an event to him. He 
has passed through an _ experience. 
He has in very truth tried out some- 
thing significant. His life and work 
are always to be different because of 
it. He has been trained by his expe- 
rience. 

But as compared with the needs 
of teaching, the training can never 
be very extended. The college in- 
structor can never provide against 
all the cases that are to arise. He 
can never produce all the necessary 
experiences. And no one student 





will ever profit perfectly by all the 
experiences that are produced in col- 
lege. But these learning experiences 
that are the thing called training are 
not all in the training institutions. 
They are elsewhere, too; but they 
are so abundant in books. Not ev- 
ery item of learning comes to us viv- 
idly enough to be called an expe- 
rience. But suppose a teacher to 
whom it has never been an _ ex- 
perience either in training or in 
teaching should read understanding- 
ly, with purpose, even the following 
in one of this year’s books: 

‘*A general atmosphere in the 
schoolroom of all going well is a 
prerequisite to good learning. The 
learner must feel equal to his task. 
Since this is so why should any child 
be asked a question or given a task 
which the teacher knows is too hard 
for him? There is abroad a per- 
nicious doctrine that every child 
should be questioned often just to 
discover his own shortcomings, 80 
that he can know what he must do 
to be approved, and so that the 
teacher can ascertain just what the 
child has learned wrong. Have not 
pedagogues long preached that one 
of the leading functions of the reci- 
tation is to discover the child’s er- 
rors so as to help him correct them? 

**Psychology demonstrates that 
every mode of thought tends to re- 
cur and repeat itself. If we, there- 
fore, permit an error to occur and 
then concern ourselves with its cor- 
rection we make our task doubly 
hard and the probability of success 
more remote. Figuratively, we place 
the cart before the horse. Rather 
let our major aim in teaching be cor- 
rect presentation in initial learning, 
so that the true tends to repeat it- 
self, and error, being avoided, can- 
not to so large a degree occur.’’ 

It might make a difference. Teach- 
ers are said generally not to be great 
users of books. But certainly there 
is no class of workers with greater 
need of them. 





Teacher: ‘‘Who can use the word 
avaunt in a sentence?’’ 

Ikey: ‘‘Avaunt what avaunt when 
avaunt it.’’ 


Teacher: Now try 


“Very good. 
the word cavort.’’ 


Ikey: ‘‘Our milkeyman he bring 
us a cavort of milk effery morning.”’ 











Teachers 


Can Borrow 
$10 to $300 


on plain note without endorser 


ao 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed and residing 
within fifty miles of one of our 
branch offices can borrow money 
of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 

No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State Supervision should con- 
vinee you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Apply to nearest office 


Chicago, 22 West Monroe St. 
Waukegan, Waukegan Nat'l Baek Bidg. 
Rockford, Rockford Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Freeport, Tarbox Building 

Joliet, Morris Building 

Rock Island, Safety Building 

Peorta, Lehmann Building 

Springfield, Myers Building 

Decatur, Citizens Bank Building 








Applications by mail will receive prompt sttention 


INQUIRY BLANK 
It is understood this inquiry does not 


obligate me to borrow or put me to any 
expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, §............ 
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Our Problems 





The big problems challenging our 
organization at present may be stat- 
ed as follows: 

1. Financing the schools. This in- 
volves the problem of the tax muddle in 
Illinois, equalization, state support, etc. 

2. Localism, or the narrow, selfish 
view of education. Many big problems 
can be solved only by the State acting 
through its legislature; and nothing re- 
tards such solution more than the spirit 
of extreme localism shown by many 
people striving only for local solutions. 

3. Ignorance in our own ranks. Many 
teachers, as well as other citizens, seem 
to have little conception of the true pur- 
poses of education, of the problems to 
be solved, or of how to solve them. 
Many educators need education in the 
subject of education. 

4. The attitude of the farmers toward 
the schools and school taxes, caused by 
the economic depression among farmers. 
This is related to problem No. 1, stated 
above, and to the more general problem 
of the equitable distribution of wealth. 

5. The size of the school district unit. 
This includes the problems of determin- 
ing the size of the unit, of getting the 
people to accept and adopt the proper 
size, of making the change to the proper 
size, and of administering the proper 
size after it is adopted. 

6. Increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. Of course this is the main pur- 
pose of trying to solve all the problems 
stated above; but even before they are 
solved we must use every means avail- 
able to increase the efficiency of the 
schools. 





‘‘All Work and No Play Makes 
Jack a Dull Boy.’’ — Everyone 
might not agree to the wisdom of 
teaching rural folks to play and en- 
joy themselves at a time where there 
is such need for teaching co-opera- 
tion, business-like methods and ef- 
ficiency. Nevertheless, we took the 
chance of devoting half the time of 
our evening course to basketball and 
are still waiting to be convinced that 
it does not have a real value in the 
evening school. 

A course in seed corn work con- 
sisting of the familiar steps—selec- 
tion, culling and testing extended 
over ten weeks. We spent an hour 
and a half on the work and finished 
with an hour of basketball. The 
Manual Training Department was 
brought into use and six germina- 
tors were made. These germinators 
operate with a kerosene lamp. They 
were made at a cost of about $12.00 
and have been giving very good re- 
sults. Several of the young men 
‘‘doubled up’’ on making the germ- 
inators and have been using them to- 
gether. 

The enrollment in the course va- 
ried from twelve to twenty with an 
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average attendance of fifteen, and 
our ages from eighteen to thirty. 
Bad roads kept us from having a 
near perfect attendance and many 
of the fellows rode four miles on 
horseback to come. We believe the 
course was worth while from a prac- 
tical standpoint and. from a recrea- 
tional standpoint. Already we are 
planning on a course for next win- 
ter which will begin in December.— 
Pekin in U. of I. “Fan Mill.” 








SPRINGFIELD BUSINESS 
DIRECTORY 
When You Come to Springfield 
Patronize These Stores 





FRED W. RAUTH, Ph. G. 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 
8. W. Corner Sixth and Capitol Ave. 
Springfield, Tl. 

Agency for Martha Washington and 
Whitman Candies 








Cpick YOUR STORE 
THE WAY YOU PICK 
A BUSINESS PARTNER 


R. F. HERNDON & CO. 











Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, 
Fountain Pens and Repair Work 
J. RALPH TOBIN 
204 S. Sixth Street 
Springfield, Ill. 








Illinois Business College 
For a Business Education 


College Building 
Monroe and 4th St. 
Springfield, Il. 











Hotel Empire 


JOHN CONNORS, Prop. 


Cafe in Connection 


175 MOCERN FOOmMS 
126 WITH BATH 


Springfield, Ulinois 








BUCK’S HAT STORE 
For Hats, Caps, Shirts, Gloves, 
Underwear, Etc. 


527 North Side Square 
Springfield, Illinois 
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